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NE hundred and eight years ago Thaddeus Stevens 

delivered his famous address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Harrisburg. This remarkable speech saved 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, then less than one year 
old and not yet in operation. To us today it seems rather 
strange that free schools should ever have been a question 
and yet April 11, 1835, was but the beginning of the struggle 
universal education has had in our State. 

Its founder William Penn, as far back as 1684, had many 
forward-looking ideas concerning education. It was Penn 
who believed that the “poor as well as the rich may be in- 
structed in good and commendable learning, which is to 
be preferred before wealth.” Indeed, Penn two hundred 
and sixty years ago went so far as to advocate compulsory 
education and to teach a useful trade, vocation, or skill 
to the end “that the poor may work to live, and the rich, 
if they become poor, may not want.” But this was an ideal 
that was sown in soil still too barren to bear fruit. 


Stevens in Defense of Free Schools 

The enactment of a free school law in 1834 was marked 
by bitterness and dissension. So bitter was the feeling over 
this law that in the following elections a Governor was 
defeated for re-election because of his sponsorship of this 
law. Members of the Legislature campaigned for and 
against it. The Senate had already voted a repeal of the 
Free School Act by proposing a compromise to establish 
“Pauper Schools.” It was this that drew the ire of Stevens 
and stimulated his memorable defense of free schools in 
1835. This proposal was characterized by Stevens as “an 
act for branding and marking the poor.” However, one 
hundred years ago when the cost of free schools was esti- 
mated to be only $2 per capita, the main line of attack 
upon public education was its support, especially by those 
who narrowly thought that they were not the beneficiaries 
of free schools. This led to the finest and most eloquent 
outburst of the entire address, a tribute to the benefits of 
public taxation, so remarkable and unique, that part of it 
deserves repetition: 

“Many complain of the school tax, not so much on ac- 
count of its amount, as because it is for the benefit of 
others and not themselves. This is a mistake. It is for 
their own benefit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the govern- 
ment and ensures the due administration of the laws under 
which they live, and by which their lives and property are 
protected. Why do they not urge the same objection 
against all other taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich 
farmer pays a heavy county tax to support criminal courts, 
build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, and yet prob- 
bly never has had and never will have any direct personal 
use for either. 

“He never gets the worth of his money by being tried 
for a crime before the court, allowed the privilege of the 
jail on conviction, or receiving an equivalent from the 
sheriff or his hangmen officers! He cheerfully pays the tax 
which is necessary to support and punish convicts, but 
loudly complains of that which goes to prevent his fellow- 
being from becoming a criminal, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of those humiliating institutions.” 

It was because of the eloquence of this man poured forth 
on this memorable occasion that the blessings of free uni- 
versal education have been “carried home to the poorest 
child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut”—‘“so 
that even he may be prepared to act well his part in this 
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land of free men, and lay on earth a broad and solid founda- 
tion for that enduring knowledge which goes on increas- 
ing through increasing eternity.” These were the prophetic 
words. Indeed, today we see an embattled America fight- 
ing to preserve these precious blessings which a free school 
has given us! 

To understand what the schools are doing, we should 
realize the struggles free schools have endured and _ sur- 
vived. Those who share in the benefits of free education 
as well as those whose taxes support the schools, should 
know what their schools are doing. The public is inter- 
ested in what its schools are doing, especially in these 
stirring days of conflict. In fact, since the days of Pearl 
Harbor, the great public has become conscious of the 
varied duties and responsibilities thrust upon the schools. 
Certainly, the teacher is better known since the portals of 
the schoolhouse have been thrown wide open, and teachers, 
parents, pupils, and community have rubbed elbows as 
never before. To the schools and teachers this opportunity 
for service has been more than a task to register the selec- 
tees, ration for sugar, food, and gasoline. It has made for 
acquaintance and understanding between teacher and pub- 
lic. It has taken a war to give the schools an opportunity 
to make themselves better known to the public. 


Good Works Should Be Made Known 


Teachers and administrators must admit that they have 
been poor salesmen. They have hesitated to use the meth- 
ods of the market place to sell the school’s wares. And 
yet we should not hesitate to use methods which even the 
followers and disciples of Christ were taught to use. In 
the greatest sermon of all time, Jesus specifically addressed 
his followers, the teachers of a new order, in these words: 

“Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt has lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
the feet of men. 

“Ye are the light of the world. 
hill cannot be hidden. 

“Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

The followers of the Lord were told to make known their 
“good works.” This is a beautiful pattern for emulation. 
The need to interpret education—to make the schools 
known—-suggests to us that we have too long hidden our 
light under a bushel. In the words of Luke, “No man, 
when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under a bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light.” 

The radio, one of many agencies for publicity, will 
serve, figuratively speaking, as an opportunity to spread 
light on the schools—the scope, purposes, methods, and 
their many difficult problems. An_ intelligent, consistent, 
and continuous policy of keeping the public thoroughly in- 
formed on what education stands for and what it is actually 
doing should result in an understanding and sympathetic 
public. Furthermore, through a policy and willingness to 
state the needs of the schools, and even their failures, we 
may ultimately bring about mutual relationships for better 
organization, closer contacts, better conditions for better 
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teaching, and a finer product. Through such better and 
closer understandings, the child must inevitably benefit. 
In any interpretation, the child must be the main objective, 
for in the end, the school exists for him and not the teach- 
ers! Even the taxpayer must take a subordinate position 
when the child’s welfare is at stake. 


Schools Need No Alibi 


The schools do not need an alibi. Wise leadership will 
be ready to admit the shortcomings of mass education, the 
uneven outcomes because of extreme abilities and types of 
children, and the difficulties that come from democratic 
control and lack of common agreements on many essentials. 
But in spite of these and other handicaps, the schools can 
claim that they have done a creditable job. In the final 
analysis, the credit for many miracles wrought by business 
and industry the past two years must go to the trained 
intelligence and ability of the chemist, the engineer, the 
financier, the organizer, and the skill of the American 
workmen—all, for the most part, the product of the schools 
of the past and present generation. The heroic and cour- 
ageous behavior and achievements of the men on the firing 
lines, those under and over the seven seas, and the bird- 
men in the skies, are a justifiable pride of the schools in 
which these knight-errants of freedom were imbued and 
fired with the spirit of perseverance, truth, honor, courage, 
and love of country to carry aloft the torch of democracy! 
The public school has not only been a melting pot; it has 
been a nursery of democratic principles! 

The schools during the past hundred years of struggle 
have weathered many storms and crises. At no time, how- 
ever, have their efficiency and safety been more threatened 
than today. Over one hundred thousand teachers, one in 
every eight, have enlisted in the armed forces; another 
hundred thousand have been tured to industry; many thou- 
sands more will be summoned by draft boards to fill their 
quotas. The schools are undermanned, in many cases poorly 
manned, and are rapidly being drained of some of their 
best teachers. Thirty million youth, taught by one million 
teachers—an huge enterprise and army in itself, in the 
sight and judgment of many, are not an “essential” service! 
In England, to the contrary, everything possible has been 
done to maintain schools as efficiently as ever, and under 
terrific wartime handicaps. In wartime we must not and 
cannot afford to weaken the schools if we are to expect the 


best from our youth in the postwar days to come. Indeed, 
the youth of today is the future! The peace that must be 
won must be preserved by the youth of tomorrow! In the 


words of our President—“‘We must, therefore, redouble our 
efforts during these critical times to make our schools and 
colleges render more efficient service in support of our 
cherished democratic institutions.” 

In practically every conference in which the shortage of 
teachers is the theme, all possible causes are discussed ex- 
cept the basic cause—the economic. In our State, alone, 
we are suffering from a shortage of thousands of teachers 
and no tangible relief is in sight! What incentive to young 
people of ability and promise to follow teaching as a career 
when in 1943 in our State for about 29,000 elementary 
teachers in second-, third-, and fourth-class districts the 
legal minimum salary exclusive of a temporary bonus, is 
still $1000 a year. And the record of our State is some- 
what better than the national average. Due to the initiative 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association and sup- 
ported by the courage of a few outstanding leaders and 
friends of the schools in the General Assembly, Pennsyl- 
vania enacted the best emergency salary legislation in the 
nation. But as in many other war efforts it is a case of 
“too little and too late.” We have made efforts in previous 
crises to remedy this very situation, but we seldom go be- 
yond the stage of genuflections. 
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Equal Educational Opportunity—A Good Definition for 
Democracy 


The opportunity will again present itself to the leader. 
ship of this State to enact legislation that will make im- 
possible the recurrence of this teacher shortage. When that 
time comes, we will have forgotten the present crisis and 
the old cry of “education’s cost” will arise again. Because 
of this we must impress upon the public an understanding 
for the need of an adequate supply of properly prepared 
and adequately paid teachers. A painless method of financ- 
ing education has not yet been found and never will be. 
Teachers do not want charity for their work. They need 
and deserve justice and a stabilization of the economic is- 
sues of their profession. Until our enlightened leadership— 
political, industrial, and economic—is willing to realize and 
to admit the essential role of the school, public education 
will never have that feeling of security and support so 
necessary to provide an adequate educational program for 
our youth, a program that will do as much for the youth 
of the poorest state as it does for the youth of the richest 
state, 

During the past few years we have accustomed ourselves 
to a new educational shibboleth—“equal educational op- 
portunities” which is nothing more nor less than another 
good definition of democracy. And yet today, when the 
nation seems to be aroused over the plight of the schools 
from east to west and from north to south, politics, section- 
alism, and the baseless bugaboo of control are retarding 
the effort in Congress to give some measure of relief to 
education. And the pathetic side of this whole story is the 
usual division in our own house. This schism shows as 
never before how necessary it is to emphasize and to pub- 
licize the needs of the schools today, and to understand 
our own problems. 


Money Spent for Education is Saved 


The public should know that education can be bought 
like any other commodity and in a similar degree of cost 
and equality. To those of us entrusted with the respon- 
sibility and problems of school finance it is an enigma why 
the public does not appreciate how little is actually spent 
on public education, especially the elementary and _ second- 
ary schools. Perhaps, we might put this in graphic form. 
Over a period of many.years the American public has never 
spent more than one of its twenty-five income dollars on 
the public schools; it has seldom spent for its public schools 
in any one year more than one dollar out of seven dollars 
spent on all forms of government; and out of the actual 
dollars raised for taxes—federal, state, and local—it has 
never used more than one out of five for its elementary and 
secondary schools! That is not extravagance. Today, with 
an estimated unexpendable national income of billions and 
when we are spending less than two per cent of the total 
income on public education, if one-half cent more of every 
dollar of the unexpendable income dollar were earmarked 
for education, the salaries of all our teachers in America 
could be increased 20% over the 1941 level! That’s what 
a mere half cent out of every unexpendable dollar could 
do for teachers. In these days of prosperity it may not be 
amiss to remind our public that people who spend three 
times as much on soft drinks, liquor, tobacco, and amuse- 
ments as they do on education, can and should be able to 
spend more on education as an essential enterprise. Money 
so spent is actually not spent, it is saved for the future! 

Any movement for publicity is an occasion to remind us 
that the need for understanding the public school is as 
great today as ever. To know the facts is to understand. 
The facts must come from original sources. The teacher, 
the principal, or the superintendent should be the true 
spring of accurate information. There must always be 4 


(Turn to page 114) 
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THE FEDERAL AID CAMPAIGN 


HE campaign for federal aid to public education 

reached a high point when the U. S. Senate between 
October 12 and 20, in the midst of many pressing problems, 
spent five days debating Senate Bill S. 637. For the first 
time in sixty years the Senate considered a measure pro- 
posing federal aid to the public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

This bill calls for an emergency appropriation of $200,- 
000,000 per year for teachers’ salaries and an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 annually to equalize educational opportunity 
throughout the United States. The bill prohibits federal 
control of education and would channel federal appropria- 
tions through our regularly constituted state and local school 
systems. 

There was no forthright vote upon the merits of the 
measure because of the passage of a treacherous amendment 
supported by the enemies of the bill under the cloak -f 
non-discrimination to minority groups. 

Despite special provisions in the bill itself safeguarding 
the interests of minority groups, an amendment was in- 
troduced by Senator Langer of North Dakota reading as 
follows: “Provided, that there shall be no discrimination 
in the administration of the benefits and appropriations 
made under the respective provisions of this act or in the 
state funds supplemented thereby on account of race, creed, 
or color.” 

After this amendment had been passed by the very close 
vote of 40 to 37, several supporters of the bill joined in 
recommitting it to the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor where it awaits further action. Had a vote been 
taken upon the merits of the bill itself, there was every 
evidence that the measure would have passed the Senate. 
The fact that the opposition resorted to legislative trickery 
is the best evidence of their fear that the measure would 
pass. 

The amendment was opposed by both the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People and by 
the American Teachers Association (Negro). They recog- 
nized the amendment for what it was—a trick to shelve 
the entire proposal. 

Editorially the Washington Post said: “It was not even 
an open and honest act of strangulation by men willing to 
stand up and be counted. Instead it was accomplished 
deviously, from behind, by legislative trickery. The pious 
gentlemen involved did not care to leave any fingerprints. 
First they amended the bill to make it fit their accusa- 
tions. Then they applied the garrote.” 

The purpose of S. 637 and the companion bill H. R. 2849 
is to meet the crisis that exists in public education. In 
this great country of ours, at a time when salaries for other 
groups have kept pace with the rising cost of living, there 
are 10,000 teachers getting less than $300 annually; 66,000 
getting less than $600; and 360,000 getting less than $1200. 
Living costs have risen more than 21 per cent since 1939 
so that, despite raises in teachers’ salaries in some places, 
their total purchasing power has been reduced by more than 
$100,000,000 since that time. Thousands of our best teach- 
ers have been forced from the profession. This loss will 
continue until the Federal Government recognizes the 
gravity of the situation and assumes its share of responsi- 
bility for adequate education of all the children of all the 
people. 

The fight against S. 637 was led principally by Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio who—according to the newspaper 
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PM—spent at least $1200 a year on each of his four sons 
to have them educated in the same private school in which 
he was educated. Mr. Taft made the absurd statement 
that “Nothing we can do in regard to education will in 
any way affect the conduct of the war.” Among the Sen- 
ators joining with Mr. Taft in opposition were Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Reed of Kansas, Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Millikin of Colorado, Vandenberg of Michigan, Danaher 
and Maloney of Connecticut, Willis of Indiana, McCarran 
of Nevada, Revercomb of West Virginia, and Robertson of 
Wyoming. 

The sponsors of the bill in the Senate—Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah and Senator Lister Hill of Alabama— 
developed the case for this measure with great skill and 
courage. Among the Senators who gave vigorous support 
on the floor were Senators Pepper of Florida, Barkley of 
Kentucky, Murdock of Utah, Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
Overton of Louisiana, George of Georgia, Caraway and 
McClellan of Arkansas, Stewart of Tennessee, Aiken of 
Vermont, Chavez of New Mexico, Tunnell of Delaware, 
and Thomas of Oklahoma. 

Delay in the passage of this measure by the Senate was 
disappointing but only a skirmish was lost. Treacherous 
political trickery may delay our cause but cannot block it. 
The fight must go on until the federal government recog- 
nizes its responsibility for public education and until the 
principle of ‘utilizing our regularly constituted state and 
local school systems in the distribution of federal aid is 
established. We know that if we do not succeed in ob- 
taining legislation which will provide federal aid through 
school channels we shall soon have it through special fed- 
eral agencies which will bypass the public schools and 
which will be controlled from Washington. That has been 
the record of the past ten years through legislation creating 
WPA, NYA, the Lanham Act, etc. 

The fight for this measure in the Senate was not in vain. 
The comprehensive debate on the Senate floor was a great 
advance. Public opinion was focused upon the schools as 
never before. Forty-one senators participated in this de- 
bate. The bill remains pending business before the Senate. 
Several senators who participated in the plot by which 
the Langer amendment was passed have since taken the 
floor to try to explain their actions. Vigorous work is con- 
tinuing in the Senate to change enough votes on the amend- 
ment so that this legislation can be brought out again in this 
session. 

Meanwhile the fight will be carried forward vigorously 
in the House of Representatives to obtain a hearing on 
H. R. 2849 which was introduced by Congressman Ram- 
speck of Georgia last June. Should the House Committee, 
which has previously refused to hold hearings on federal 
aid measures, fail to act in this case, a petition will be cir- 
culated to bring the measure directly to the House floor. 

The campaign for federal aid and for the establishment 
of a sound policy in the relations of the federal govern- 
ment to the schools has been materially strengthened 
through help from the NEA War and Peace Fund. Only 
a strong militant national organization of teachers can 
fight the battles which must be won if the cause of free 
public education is to be safeguarded and promoted. 

This legislation can be passed in the present Congress 
if we bring to bear upon it the combined and militant 
forces of the teaching profession and the friends of public 
education in each one of the 435 congressional districts. 











Senator Davis Speaks 


S. for 637 
Address in the U. S. Senate, October 19, 1943 


The school teachers of America have long been recog- 
nized as probably the outstanding public servants of this 
nation. And it is a lamentable but historic fact that the 
American school teacher has never been properly compen- 
sated for the services which he or she has rendered. 

We have traditionally paid glowing, abstract tributes to 
our teachers; we have lauded their vision, we have praised 
their sacrifices, and we have heralded their great public 
service. But we have rarely extended our recognition of 
the American school teacher in any concrete form—a form, 
that is, which can be recognized and counted up in the 
pay envelope. 

This I repeat has been our traditional policy; and the 
folly of that policy comes home to us today. The increased 
compensations now being paid for all other types of pro- 
ductive effort have drawn many thousands of experienced 
school teachers away from the schools and into other lines 
of endeavor. And the prevailing rates of pay for teachers 
have, in many quarters, been such that they have not at- 
tracted competent replacements into the teaching field. 
And as a result of all this, the educational standards in 
America are experiencing a slow but dangerous decline. 

The proper education of its people is the keystone upon 
which any republican form of government such as ours 
must inevitably depend. This nation will pay—and pay 
heavily and continuously—if we permit the public educa- 
tion standards in America to fall. We shall pay for a de- 
creased governmental efficiency, we shall pay for an un- 
informed electorate, and we shall pay for a lack of con- 
tinuing educational and material progress. 

Mr. President, in normal times, I would oppose this bill. 
But these times are not normal. As we fight to preserve 
our American standards from destruction abroad, so must 
we fight to protect them from disintegration within. A 
continuing decline of American educational standards at 
home might well, in the long run, prove more devastating 
and more paralyzing than military disasters abroad. This is 
an emergency measure, and realizing that fact, we should 
take strong and definite action to meet the problems posed 
by this emergency. 

Mr. President, if this bill contained any provision for 
federal control over local education, if this bill undertook 
to build onto our great and stifling federal bureaucracy, I 
would never vote to sustain it. But the present bill contains 
no such provisions. There is no control, there is no coercion, 
there is no bureaucracy provided for in this bill. And if 
any of these developments should later appear, I should 
vote to strike them down in one fell and powerful stroke. 

Mr. President, I have always felt that the matter of edu- 
cation was a fundamental concern of the states. And that 
fact is recognized under this bill. The states surrender 
neither power nor voice to the federal government. They 
remain the masters of their own systems. And that is as 
it should be. 

Mr. President, I believe in a full and proper education 
for every child in America, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. I believe that this equality of educational opportun- 
ity must be realized if the American Republic of the future 
is to stand upon the firm and sound foundation of an in- 
formed and qualified electorate. 

Mr. President, the action which this bill contemplates 
will go far toward realizing those necessary conditions. 
And it will, moreover, compensate the school teachers of 
America in some small measure for the fine and enduring 
service which they are now performing in behalf of the 
welfare of this nation and its people. 
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Education and World Peace 


HE surest foundation for world peace lies in the educa- 
tion of all peoples. Only through universal education 
can racial and national prejudices, hatreds and misunder- 
standings be kept to a safe minimum. Only through educa- 
tion of the masses of a people can real democracy exist or 
function. If we are to have a world where peace prevails 
by the desire and consent of the people and not through 
fear and armed force, we must create conditions whereby 
the people of the world may become universally educated. 
It is imperative, therefore, that education be considered 
at the peace table and that means be devised to foster and 
encourage over a long period of years, the free, honest, 
and unbiased training of the masses of the world. A per- 
manent organization must be established for the encourage- 
ment of world-wide education, for the international ex- 
change of educational ideas, methods and objectives, and 
for the protection of schools from propaganda and political 
control. 

The Commission, which has pioneered in advocating an 
International Education office, will continue its efforts in 
cooperation with other organizations to secure a considera- 
tion of education at the peace table and to encourage the 
development of democratic education throughout the world. 

—National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, September 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 





An American White Paper 


MMEDIATELY prior to its adjournment this summer 

the British Parliament expressed its hearty approval of 
“The White Paper on Education” which proposes full-time 
school attendance until sixteen years of age and part-time 
attendance until eighteen for all young people in England. 
It also proposes the reorganization and modernization of 
the entire system of English elementary and secondary 
education. 

The Commission favors an American White Paper on 
Education, with plans for much needed changes and higher 
standards in public education. The war has revealed our 
educational needs and weakness and its economic and social 
problems have emphasized the necessity for immediate im- 
provement in the education of the masses of our people. 
At once we should begin to plan for: 


1. The thorough education of all American children up 
to the age of eighteen years, irrespective of race or 
place of residence; 

Opportunity for college education or advanced technical 

training for those who can profit by it; 

3. Provision for postwar education of service men and 
women and war workers; 

4, Extension of adult education; 

5. The development of a competent, well-paid, teaching 
force in all sections of the country. This will require 
in many cases, better salaries, better tenure protections, 
and better working conditions for teachers; 

6. Provision for medical inspection and treatment of all 
school children and provision for mental and behavior 
clinics for social case work, and for adjustment classes 
for those children who are shown to require such 
special facilities; 

7. Provision for school plants, equipment, and grounds 
needed to pursue the courses and activities in line with 
the purposes of modern education for all children ir- 
respective of their race, economic condition, or geog- 
raphical location. 

—National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 

Through Education, September 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


\\ RE you teaching the issues, aims, and progress of 

the war by pointing out the common interests and 
problems of all republics of the Western Hemisphere?” 
This is one of the questions in the checklist of constructive 
ways by which schools may extend service for the war. 
(National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 4 War Policy for Ameri- 
can Schools, Washington, 1942.) 


A year ago John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, urged American schools to plan units on Latin 
America in social science courses. He wrote before Pearl 
Harbor: “Adequate defense must be hemispheric, and it 
must be total—immediate and long range—military, eco- 
nomic, and educational. Continued peace in the Western 
Hemisphere demands greater knowledge and understanding 
among the people of North and South America. In United 
States schools, the study of Latin American countries needs 
prompt enlargement.” ‘To assist in this enlargement a new 
division in the Office of Education was created, the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations, with J. C. Patter- 
son as its chief. 

Aside from the emergency need created by World War 
II, leading educators agree that we must study Latin America 
in order to correct permanently a dlind spot in the curri- 


culum. Public opinion is demanding that the twenty Latin’ 


American republics be given a place comparable to their 
importance in world affairs. We are gradually awakening 
to the fact that our neighbors south of the Rio Grande are 
vital to our well being, present and future. 


National Defense 


Today Latin America is necessary to our national de- 
fense, and it will become increasingly so. President Ben- 
jamin Harrison contended sixty years ago that when a 
canal should be constructed across the Isthmus of Panama 
it would be a boundary line of the United States. With 
cruisers now steaming from the Solomon Islands to the 
Atlantic seaboard for repairs and with supplies going in 
the reverse direction, the importance of the Panama Canal 
is ever before us. How can we insure the safety of the 
canal unless friendly countries around it refuse supplies 
and bases to enemy submarines and bombers which may 
come to their shores? 

Five generations of Americans have felt secure from 
invasion because of two insulating-isolating oceans. Such 
security no longer exists. An influx of ideas or of military 
forces can be expected from the four points of the compass 
owing to improved means of communication and trans- 
portation. The danger of invasion from the south will be 
decreased in proportion to the extent there is a reciprocal 
understanding and appreciation among the New World 
republics. 

When Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles re- 
marked in Boston that fifth-column forces in the neutral 
countries of Argentina and Chile constituted a “stab in the 
back” to the other American republics, he spoke with facts 
in hand. A Nazi radio in Santiago de Chile had been 
sending out military and shipping information which re- 
sulted in the sinking of at least one American vessel. The 
U. S. Federal Communications Commission spotted this 
secret station and decoded its messages. 

In this age it is difficult to distinguish between national 
and hemispheric defense. 


WILLIAM H. GRAY 


Assistant Professor of Latin American History 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Materials and Markets 


“Yes, We Have No Bananas” is a sad song in certain 
sections of the United States. Sadder still is the quest for 
rubber. Our steel and electrical industries use chromium, 
vanadium, magnesium, tungsten, and quartz crystals. Our 
navy needs mercury for paint and abac4 for rope. Our 
army needs quina to cure malaria, tagua nuts for uniform 
buttons, coconuts for gas masks. 

The best available source for these essential raw ma- 
terials is Latin America. In some cases there is an abundant 
quantity; all that is needed are adequate shipping facilities. 
In others it would take years to increase production to 
meet our entire needs. The potential wealth of Latin 
American countries is yet to be developed. For the mo- 
ment the steady stream of supplies that is flowing north- 
ward from them is of inestimable value. Our government 
back in 1940 organized the Rubber Reserve Company and 
the Metals Reserve Company to purchase vital materials, 
and numerous contracts were made in Latin America which 
are now being carried out. Argentina, for example, is 
sending us all of her tungsten and is trying to increase 
production of this rare element. 

The United States for more than a century bought goods 
of greater value from Latin American countries as a group 
than we sold to them. This unfavorable balance of trade 
was distressing to many of our businessmen who were 
steeped in the traditions of mercantilism. They felt that 
we must sell our manufactured goods, in part, abroad. After 
World War I markets for our factory products appeared 
essential to our prosperity. Many economists believe that 
continued industrial expansion is the only way to preserve 
our high standard of living. The logical consumers for 
the goods we make are our nearest neighbors whose prod- 
ucts we need and buy. Abnormal world conditions make 
it difficult to evaluate the result of the reciprocity treaties 
we have made with fourteen neighboring nations. (By 
June, 1942, we had reciprocity treaties with Cuba, Haiti, 
Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Venezuela, Argentina, Peru, 
and Uruguay.) Certainly these are steps in the right di- 
rection. A mutually beneficial exchange of goods should 
lead to a happier way of life for all concerned. 


Ideals Must Be Supported 

The all-American way of life will be developed by an 
exchange of culture as well as of material things. Simon 
Bolivar dreamed of Panama as the center of a world union, 
the Corinth of modern times. Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, made a brilliant address at the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference in which he proclaimed that the 
Americas must lead the world along the path of peace and 
international good will. 

If we are to be free of war in our day, brute force will 
have to be curbed, and small nations must be guaranteed 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
people of the United States can learn much from the 
statesmen of Latin America relative to equitable inter- 
national law and world organization based on true concepts 
of justice. 

Pessimists read United States history and say that with 
the passing of the frontier it will be hard to preserve 
democracy. They should turn to Latin America and see 


persistent adherence to the ideal of democracy in the face 
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of discouraging conditions. Too often we hear of revolu- 
tions and strikes of state and political disorder in Hispanic 
America and feel self-righteous in the stability of our own 
government. But democracy everywhere is being attacked 
from within and without by sundry isms and we will be 
wise to buttress our beliefs by close association with those 
who profess that all men are born free and equal despite 
the wide gulf that separates theory from practice. When 
applied to democracy, success is a relative term. More 
than ever we need faith in the ability of the common man 
to rule himself, now for ourselves and ultimately for others 
less fortunate. 


Our good fortune lies primarily in an abundance of 
material things. We are accused of being materialistic 
because of our chase after the elusive and allegedly al- 
mighty dollar. Our philanthropy is often unappreciated 
because of the patronizing way in which it is administered. 
Our art, music, and literature are not too widely known. 
Only our industrial greatness and our Hollywood pictures 
are widely publicized. In matters of the spirit, Latin 
American intellectuals call us Caliban and designate them- 
selves as Ariel. Perhaps they need our practical ways; 
perhaps we need their cultural outlook. Effective collabora- 
tion has been one aim of the Good Neighbor policy. 


The Good Neighbor policy has accomplished much 
through creating a more friendly feeling among the twenty- 
one Pan-American republics. Some South American skep- 
tics believe that it is based on ulterior motives. They have 
been told by totalitarian sympathizers that it is merely a 
cloak for North American imperialism. Many influential 
Latin Americans are enthusiastic over its sincerity but are 
fearful of its permanence: it is too good to be true and will 
suffer an untimely death. 


Thoughtful Americans, north and south, are convinced 
that hemispheric good-neighborliness can be preserved. Its 
preservation may depend upon an enlightened public opin- 
ion in this country, created by the schools through intelligent 


study of Latin America. 
+ —s  —_— 


Inspiration 
Mary D. WuireE 
Teacher, P. S. 96, Bronx, N. Y. 


Fired by a sudden zeal, caught from a spark 
Let fall in passing by some illuminated spirit, 
We cry: “A Method, teach us a Method, 
And we will lead Youth out 

On a free and happy pilgrimage, 

By joyous paths of Learning 

To fields of Knowledge.” 


A voice floats back, so faint 

That few have ears to hear. 

“Look into the eyes of a child; 

See what he sees when dreaming or at play; 

Listen with his ears to the music of the Universe 
Caught in a cricket’s chirp or the rustle of dry leaves. 
Think his thoughts as he watches the smoke 
3illowing from tall chimneys, and drifting away 
Like pirate ships with black sails set. 


Speak to him in the language of childhood 
And let your smile show understanding; 
Then will Youth walk with you, side by side, 
And each shall lead the other 

Into glorious, untried paths 

Where the air is fresh and vigorous 

And the heart beats high.” 


—The Nation’s Schools 
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An Alternative to Prizes 


Epirn L. STURTEVANT 
Supervisor of Art, Easton Public Schools 


LL teachers are familiar with the tension which ac- 

companies the usual competitions for prizes. They 
are familiar, too, with the depressing disappointments experi- 
enced by most of the competitors, for only a few can win. 
In fact, one of the chief rewards of winning is the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing the defeat of the larger group of also- 
rans. The prize itself is, in many contests, but a trivial 
symbol of the winner’s superiority over others. 


Everyone, of course, is appreciative of superior work. All 
good teachers are in a sense perfectionists. They com- 
mend that which is good, and they praise with all their 
hearts that which is truly excellent. But the ability that 
enables its possessor to reach heights of exalted achieve- 
ment is not uncommonly a matter of exceptional natural 
gifts, supplemented with advantages for their proper de- 
velopment. Needless to say, most children are not en- 
dowed with these natural gifts and blessed with these 
unusual advantages. Hence evolve the unfairness and the 
cruelty of school competitions, whether they be for honor- 
ary privileges or for material honors, since the equipment 
of the competitors is so extremely unequal. 


Being unfriendly as we are to the whole prize business, 
we sought some other plan of recognition for our pupils 
when Mr. Perkins of the Hercules Powder Company, Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey, asked us to participate in a poster con- 
test. We asked that he allow our Art Department to en- 
gage in poster-making, not for prizes but for “the good 
of the cause.” The importance of the undertaking itself 
appeared to be evident and real and challenging. So why 
put pupils to trying to excel each other? The list of sub- 
jects included various aspects of safety as No Horseplay, 
No Matches, No Carelessness; a second group centered 
about the seriousness of absenteeism; and a third dealt 
with health considerations, such as food, rest, sanitation, 
etc. An additional possibility was the free choice of sub- 
jects by the students themselves; and this outlet proved to 
be a welcome opportunity for the students to take a fling 
at Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini through Hercules 
Powder. 


Students received their jobs with enthusiasm and were 
very proud to be part of the war effort. No mention of 
competition was made. Each one did his best. The 
Shull Junior High School students under Mrs. Ruth Spang, 
the Wolf Junior High School students under Argina 
Miskinis, the March Junior High School pupils with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bliss, and the Easton Senior High School with 
Margaret Imel and the writer as teachers, all went to work 
with a will. 

About eighty-five posters were turned out and sent to 
the Hercules Powder Company. Seventy-seven of these 
were accepted by the Company as usable. Showing its 
appreciation, the Company purchased the posters, fixing 
prices according to its estimate of the merit of the work, 
and remitting the purchase price in war stamps by in- 
dividual letter to each pupil. 


The human result was very satisfactory. The children 
had the pleasure of working for a patriotic motive, the 
additional pleasure of doing something to be actually used, 
and the surprise of unexpected reward in the war stamps 
sent. The greatest reward of all came when an Easton 
student applied for a summer job at the Powder Company 
and came back with the news, “I saw our posters over the 
whole place, in the offices and all about the plant.” 
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TELEGRAPHY CELEBRATES 


ANNIVERSARY 


ELEGRAPHY will soon be one century old! Because 
7; was the result of the labors of an American and be- 
came the property of America, it is indeed relevant that 
teachers, pupils, and the general public pause this year to 
pay tribute to the “artist-scientist”—Samuel F. B. Morse— 
who succeeded in uniting the physical worlds with wires 
and cables and provided for the people of the universe the 


most rapid means of written communication yet developed. 


The task of making such an instrument was an arduous 
one, but Morse firmly believed that it could be done and— 
did it. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was born April 27, 1791, in 
the historic town of Charlestown, Massachusetts. Although 
his grandfather (Samuel Finley) was a president of Prince- 
ton, Morse and his two brothers received their college edu- 
cation at their father’s Alma Mater—Yale. 

From early childhood Morse had been well trained in the 
things necessary for a successful life. His father, a Con- 
gregational minister, had early given him a pattern of life 
which he always carried about with him from the time 
he received it in a letter. It was similar to the following: 
. Take great pains with whatever you do 
. Avoid the vulgar 
Study to have your ideas pertinent and correct 
. Let only the highest be your models 
. Give your mind over to only one thing at a time as 

steady, undissipated attention is a sure mark of a 
superior genius. 

Two other vital lessons he learned abroad from famous 
American men. In 1811 he had “sailed” to London to de- 
velop his talent in art. There Washington Allston critically 
surveyed one of his works and said, “Very bad, sir! That is 
not flesh, it is mud, sir: it is painted with brick dust and 
clay!” Then, taking his brush, Allston taught Morse how 
to put life and reality into a painting. 

In order to be admitted as a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, Morse took a picture, over which he had labored 
diligently to Benjamin West, for approval. Three times 
West made him take it back for “finishing.” When he 
finally accepted it, West said to him, “Success lies not in 
the number of drawings but in the character of one. Finish 
one picture and you are a painter.” 

Twenty years Morse spent painting portraits, teaching 
pupils art, and looking forward to the day when he might 
make himself “a rival of the genius of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
or Titian.” In 1832, however, as he was “steaming” back 
to America from a second trip abroad and conversing about 
electricity with men on board the “Sully”, he received a 
great vision. That night the telegraph was conceived—on 
paper; and an Artist was converted into a Scientist. Morse 
gave up everything including friends in order to devote 
himself entirely to his new undertaking. In four years he 
had achieved success; but the mechanism was so homely 
in its embryonic garb that its contriver hesitated about ex- 
hibiting it. Morse had fashioned it of inexpensive things: 
a picture frame, a wooden table, the wheels of an old clock, 
a pendulum, a pencil, an electro magnet, a battery, two 
small cups of mercury, a lever, a three-foot piece of wood 
from which there were projections forming a code, and some 
wire. With precision every article had been put in its right 
place and in the right proportion just as this gifted man had 
learned to put objects on a canvas. Morse did eventually 
get the courage to demonstrate it at New York University 


Ue Woe 





LEONA WESTLAND 


Warren, Pa. 


before some of his art pupils, where he had accepted a 
position in 1835 in order to support himself. God must 
have placed Alfred Vail in that group so that money and 
material could be furnished to this genius to complete a 
“finished” marvel. 

On May 24, 1844, on wires stretching from Washington 
to Baltimore one of the world’s miracles became a reality 
before the skeptical eyes of the public. Annie Ellsworth, 
daughter of the Commissioner of Patents, had very care- 
fully selected for the trial message the last four interroga- 
tive-exclamatory words of Numbers 23:23—“What hath 
God wrought!” In that magnificent way the telegraph was 
baptized, and from that moment it has expanded and im- 
proved. 

In 1861 the first transcontinental telegraph line was 
erected. It narrowed the space between the two sea coasts 
and was the leading force that held the West in the Union 
in the Civil War period. It also promoted the development 
of that section when the struggle was over. The first 
message sent over that completed line was a statement of 
the loyalty of California to the Union to the president, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The telegraph blazed the first trail to Alaska and in- 
fluenced our government to buy that wealthy territory from 
Russia. Because Alaska has been and is a strategic point 
in World War II, it is interesting to note that the “Tele- 
graph Trail” was followed later by air pilots going to and 
from Alaska. Part of this route is the foundation for the 
great highway from United States to Alaska today. 

The telegraph is indispensable now in our world rela- 
tionships. It has provided facilities for more than 2600 
government projects during the past two years. It plays a 
leading role at military camps, naval bases, war plants, air- 
ports, and shipyards throughout the nation. Since 1941 it 
has opened 167 training schools to teach persons to fill 
the ever-increasing vacancies made by war. It is especially 
anxious to secure the services of girl high school graduates. 
It employs 57,000 and boasts a service flag of 6,000 stars. 

The telegraph serves us daily in ways too numerous to 
mention. Master Clock is the standardizer of the time of 
the nation. Cable Photo, four years old and in active war 
service, reproduces clearly and dependably photographs 
cabled from London to New York. Telegraph Money 
Order carries money to millions of people each year. Com- 
mercial News Service is a transmitter of stock quotations 
while its accompanying Teleregister is a centrally-controlled, 
automatic quotation board in brokers’ offices. 

England turned its back on it; France rejected it; America 
exalted it. It, in turn, glorified America. “What hath 
God wrought?” Something that became “Flesh” and dwelt 


among us. 
————— 


This Christmastide, dear heart, I know 
We've little chance of meeting, 
And so I send across the sea, 
The old-time Christmas Greeting. 
Best wishes for the coming days, 
I’d voice could I address you; 
But since I cannot, I’ll be brief 
And simply write—“God bless you.” 


—Mary C. Low. 
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The Home and the School 


Mrs. Wituiam A. Hastines, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


| @ IS well for parents and teachers to get acquainted 
with one another. We work with the same children and 
young people, although under different conditions, and we 
recognize the fact that we have many mutual problems. 
This is true at any time. At this time of war and crisis in 
our national life it is doubly true, and its implications are 
immensely significant. 

Many who were in our homes and schools only a short 
time ago are now fighting to protect and preserve those 
very homes and schools. It is an idealized “back home” 
that our boys remember when they are far away. Their 
attitude challenges us to be militant in preserving our “home 
front” and improving it where improvement is needed, so 
that when they return they will find the reality not too far 
short of the dream. In the closing scene of “Mrs. Miniver” 
we hear the vicar saying, “This is not a war of soldier 
against soldier; it’s a war of the people.” In the final 
analysis, the victory, both in war and in peace, will go to 
the side whose civilian army, on the home front, under- 
stands the forces loose in the world today and gives its all, 
if necessary, to conquer evil and to “hold fast all that is 
good.” 

Whether we like to admit it or not, in far too many 
instances children are becoming the most serious casualties 
of the war, even though they are not maimed by bombs 
or killed by bullets. There is evidence of neglect here— 
not willful neglect, certainly, but neglect due to preoccupa- 
tion with the many demands made on us by the nation’s 
war effort. Educators are busier than ever before, because 
of the necessary shifts and modifications in the curriculum 
and the increasingly serious teacher shortage. Parents, cer- 
tainly, are no less busy. Many mothers of young children 
are gainfully employed and come home from work so worn 
out that they find it impossible to respond to their chil- 
dren’s needs as they did formerly. 

The tasks facing united parents and teachers on the 
home front are many. First of all, we must help win the 
war; for unless we do win it there will be little in the im- 
mediate future that is worth saving. And, in order to 
win the war, educators are having to adjust school programs 
to the need of preparing our boys and girls for service with 
the armed forces or for a share in the war effort at home. 
Homes also have to face new situations while fulfilling their 
age-old tasks. 

Our special task is to see to it that children and youth 
are given what is essential to their physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual development. As an organization, we 
said at the beginning of the war that, regardless of what 
others did, we would never forget that our primary pur- 
pose is to safeguard tomorrow by caring for the needs of 
children and youth today. We must protect our youngsters 
from the fears and tensions of war, at the same time help- 
ing them to be realistic in their attitude; we must protect 
them from the temptations and new situations that have 
caused such a disturbing increase in delinquency; we must 
give them positive programs of activity and recreation to 
offset the influences that degrade. We must protect them 
from too sudden maturity and try to give them a childhood 
as nearly normal as possible, even during the war; we must 
provide them with the inner safeguards that come from 
high ideals and a faith in a higher power; we must try to 
keep them in school until they are fully prepared for the 
years ahead. 

To do these things we need better homes and better 
schools. In this complex age, people need preparation for 
parenthood and family relationships. We hope that more 
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and more schools will include this subject in the curriculum, 

We hope, too, that the schools of today, which will soon 
be the schools of tomorrow, will give more attention to 
guiding the emotional and spiritual growth of pupils, 
Vocational guidance is good, but the growth of personality 
must never be neglected. We hope that the schools will 
fit themselves to the children as well as they expect the 
children to fit themselves to the schools. 

We hope that standards of teaching will rise and that 
the public will show its appreciation—both by more gener- 
ous compensation and by recognition of the fact that teach- 
ing, like homemaking, is truly an essential and patriotic 
service. 

Together we must bend every effort to make democracy 
work at home. This means fearlessly facing the many 
social and economic ills that are observable in our civic life 
today. The school can help greatly in bringing under- 
standing of these matters to both youth and adults. 

We must devote more time to teaching youth—and our- 
selves—the real meaning of the responsibilities and_priv- 
ileges of citizenship. We must help our young folks de- 
velop a life philosophy of their own, a philosophy sure 
and abiding, and we must build up within them the faith 
they will need to keep it. We must strive to understand 
the long struggle of common folk for freedom and a sense 
of personal dignity. We need a better understanding of 
our own history and its relation to this struggle. We need 
to learn to see ourselves in relation to the rest of the world, 
for the days of isolation have gone forever. 

If we can unite and work together as home and school, 
with courage, determination, perseverance, and vision, we 
shall be serving our country well. 





Potter Co. Superintendents Honored 


HE teachers and school directors of Potter County cele- 

brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the services of 
County Superintendent A. P. Akeley and Assistant County 
Superintendent Paul H. Conner by a banquet which was 
held in the dining room of the Coudersport Consistory 
building on Thursday evening, October 28. 


After the banquet the assemblage adjourned to the lounge 
where a program of music and talks, reminiscent of the 
past twenty-five years, was given and messages from absent 
co-workers were read. 

Mr. Akeley and Mr. Conner were given silver wrist 
watches as tokens of the high esteem in which they are held. 

The entire affair was under the direction of A. G. Bar- 
rett, supervising principal of the Coudersport schools, and 
so skillfully. was it managed that neither Mr. Akeley nor 
Mr. Conner had an inkling of the event until they were 
escorted to the reception room to be greeted by nearly three 
hundred friends and fellow workers. 

Twenty-five years ago last April, Mr. Akeley was unani- 
mously elected to the office of county superintendent. He 
has never encountered any opposition in his six successive 
re-elections, which fact speaks well for the success of his 
administrations. Mr. Conner has proved himself a most 
faithful and competent assistant and, by their united efforts, 
the schools of Potter County stand second to none in the 
State. 


The appreciation of these educational leaders, as mani- 
fested by those in attendance at their Silver Anniversary, 
is well merited and the continued progress of our public 
schools will reflect the wise guidance and the earnest efforts 
of our county superintendents.—Mary E. Welfing, Secretary, 
Potter County Branch, PSEA. 

——2o —__ 

A bright and happy Christmas to you! Lift up yourself 

to the great meaning of the day.—Phillips Brooks. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


PSEA “Swims Against the Tide” 


HERE are occasions that illuminate the dark recesses 

of one’s memory just as the continuous gleam from a 
lofty lighthouse penetrates the murk of a heavy fog. Some 
events lift themselves far above the ordinary episodes in 
one’s life. They stand out in one’s personal experience just 
as the majestic bulk and towering height of the Great 
Pyramid crowned with forty centuries of history make squat 
and commonplace all other objects on the desert’s horizon. 

I have attended many banquets in the course of my travels 
and contacts. There is one that has left an indelible im- 
press upon my philosophy of life. One night some years 
ago a dinner was held in the old Metropole Hotel in Manila. 
The period was the hectic, turbulent time following Amer- 
ican occupation. The Islands were not entirely reconciled 
to our control. Many ardent “leftists” were persistent and 
vociferous in their demand for immediate independence. 
The clamor of some of them waxed strident, indeed, until 
the very day of Japanese conquest. One wonders whether 
they are better satisfied with the Japanese than they were 
with the Americans. 

The guest of honor at that dinner was Cayetano Arellano, 
chief justice of the Philippines Supreme Court. He had 
been educated in some of the best universities in Europe. 
He was able, dignified, upright—an ornament to both bar 
and judiciary. 

Cayetano Arellano did not agree with the extremists of 
his own blood and race. He was by no means persuaded 
that the Philippines could at that time maintain themselves 
without the protection and control of the United States. 
In this position he set himself squarely against the selfish 
ambitions of both friends and opponents. He incurred the 
risk of political oblivion and social ostracism. 

In his address that night, however, he again showed his 
moral stamina, his real character. In his discussion of the 
outstanding issue of the day he reiterated his convictions, 
his credo. I can still see him standing there in the brilliant 
light of the great banquet hall, calm, unabashed, and un- 
afraid. I can yet hear him say in his mellow musical 
Spanish: “Es muy facil ir con la corriente, pero es muchisimo 
mas dificil nadar contra la marea.” “It is very easy to go 
with the current, but it is very much more difficult to 
swim against the tide.” 

In those simple words you have life in replica. There 
are individuals like organizations that just mark time. 
Their careers may ever and anon take color from spasmodic 
bursts of energy or fitful flashes of insight. They seldom 
lead, however, to consequences permanently worth while. 
These persons or organizations try, in the language of the 
street, to live by their wits. They lack the perspective, the 
compelling energy, the moral stamina, the spiritual vision, 
the vital spark that character and character alone imparts. 

For two years, I have been officially connected with a 
group of professional workers, the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. I have had an intimate opportunity for 
learning how it formulates its policies, how it executes its 
plans. It has been a rare and revealing privilege to see in 
full play the intricate and far-flung mechanism of this big 
and powerful organization. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association owes its 
history of constructive achievement to its willingness to 
face dangerous issues, and to solve its problems honestly 
and courageously. Its success is not due to its having the 
insipidity of Caspar Milquetoast, the “Timid Soul” of the 
cartoons. It does not owe its progress to mere opportunism, 





to the simple process of floating with the current. It is 
what it is today because in time of sunshine or tempest, 
peace or war, it has tried to maintain the code and the 
spirit of educational idealism. Its beacon lighting the way 
to professional betterment and security has burned most 
brightly when the skies were darkest and men’s minds 
were filled with direst foreboding. 

It is this healthy, venturesome optimism; this careful and 
strategic planning; this willingness to do and dare in a 
good cause that give character to a person or an organiza- 
tion. It permits no compromise with vital issues. It de- 
mands the best in loyalty and service from its every member. 

I am thinking particularly about a problem that faces 
our Organization now. We have come to a turning-point 
in its career. We shall have to determine whether it will 
be compelled to curtail unduly its services to its members 
through lack of adequate financial support. 

I could mention properly also the inadvisability and the 
danger of encroaching farther on our reserve fund to pay 
current expenses. That is a policy to be followed only in 
an emergency and should be discontinued as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This latter point merits serious consideration, but the 
other that I mentioned first is still more important. The 
Association can be made no more helpful and significant 
than its members wish it to be. They can have just as 
strong and efficient or just as weak and inarticulate an 
organization as they desire. Therein lies the virtue, and, 
may I say, the danger of democracy. 

Last year at the December meeting in Harrisburg the 
House of Delegates was asked to act on a recommendation 
of our Budget Committee for an increase in dues. The 
case was ably and convincingly presented by the Chairman 
to the House. The vote taken, was unfavorable. The 
issue, like Banquo’s ghost in Macbeth, will not down. The 
same urgent reasons for the change can be advanced today, 
and will doubtless be presented in due course in the 
JournaL. The situation is obviously more critical than it 
was a year ago. 

It is not my province or my desire to marshal here the 
arguments for larger dues. I shall defer that to our present 
competent Budget Committee. I shall only name for you 
increased costs of printing, transportation, maintenance, 
and of nearly all essential services. I shall bring to your 
attention the formidable competition with so-called “pres- 
sure” groups. We shall have to decide whether the conduct 
of educational policies is to remain in our hands, or to be 
transferred to those persons or organizations less under- 
standing and sympathetic. 

If the proposed increase in fees were unreasonable and 
extravagant that would be quite another thing. It is small, 
however, almost pitifully so, in contrast with costs of mem- 
bership in many other organizations. The question placed 
squarely again before us is: Are we willing to make an 
insignificant pecuniary sacrifice in order to attest our con- 
fidence and our faith in an organization that does so much 
for so many members for so little. 

So here the case rests. Shall we meet the challenge, and 
show ourselves equal to the opportunity? We can and we 
will if we possess the character as an organization that I 
think we do. We have made a fine beginning with H. B. 
816 on a progressive educational program. for our State. 
There are, however, other battles to be fought, more worlds 
to win. Sick leave (witness the case of Mrs. Gertrude 
Koller Brown), strengthened retirement and tenure, a new 
permanent salary schedule, equalization of educational op- 
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portunity: these represent alluring fields of exploration and 
conquest. Shall we hesitate at a slight additional cost to 
each of us, when the aggregate will ensure final victory for 
all of us? 

“It is very easy to go with the current, but it is very 
much more difficult to swim against the tide.” Only in so 
doing, however, do we cross the troubled water that separates 
us from the promised land. 

George E. Walk, President, PSEA 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 





AASA Plans Regional Meetings 


HE American Association of School Administrators, 

Worth McClure, president, announces that regional 
meetings have been planned for 1944 as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12 

Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 

Chicago—February 28-March | 

Kansas City—(Dates to be set later) 

California—(Plans to be announced later) 


The programs of these conferences will be geared to the 
job of education in the war and in the peace. Because of 
the limited hotel and meeting hall facilities, attendance will 
be limited to persons holding 1944 membership cards of 
the American Association of School Administrators. De- 
tails will be announced as arrangements are completed. 

The association’s yearbook will be issued as usual. Its 
topic will be “Morale for a Free World” and the volume’s 
subtitle will be “America and Not America Only.” 

Doctor McClure has been invited by the Office of War 
Information and the British Ministry of Information to 
spend some weeks in Britain to discuss plans for closer 
cooperation between the schools of our respective coun- 
tries. He will report on this mission through the press 
and the regional conferences. 





Vocational Association Convention 


HE 37th Convention of the American Vocational As- 

sociation will be held in Chicago on December 15, 16, 
17, at the Morrison Hotel and the Palmer House, according 
to an announcement made by L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary of the association. 

Arrangements for the convention are in the hands of 
William H. Johnson, superintendent of Chicago schools, 
who is the chairman of the local executive committee. 
Philip L. McNamee, assistant superintendent of Chicago 
schools, is co-chairman. The remaining members of the 
executive committee are Louis V. Newkirk, Chicago di- 
rector of industrial arts education; Urban G. Willis, prin- 
cipal of the Pullman Free School of Manual Training; 
J. E. Hill, Illinois state supervisor of agricultural education; 
Henry H. Hagen, Chicago district superintendent of high 
schools; Sophie Theilgaard, principal, Flower Technical 
High School; and Charles E. Lang, principal, Lane Tech- 
nical High School. 

This year’s convention will be “A War Work Vocational 
Conference” having as its theme “Gearing Vocational and 
Practical Arts Training to War and Postwar Needs.” The 
president of the American Vocational Association is Fred 
A. Smith of the state department of education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 





. . It is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder was a 
child himself.—Dickens. 
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Committee on Retirement Problems 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems of the PSEA 

held its third meeting at Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 
October 2. C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, presided. 

The Committee received reports and discussed further 
the following problems: 
. Out-of-State Service 
. Social Security 
. Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Retirement System 
. Relation of the Tenure Law to Retirement 
. Contribution of Substitutes to Retirement System 
6. Annual committee report to House of Delegates 
Respectfully submitted, 
WituiaM A. Doane, Secretary 


VIB Whe 





Trustees of the Permanent Fund 


HE Trustees of the Permanent Fund met at PSEA 
Headquarters in Harrisburg on October 16. All mem- 
bers were present. 

J. Y. Shambach, chairman, Harrisburg, submitted a de- 
tailed report and itemized statement of the interest on 
bonds showing a balance to date of $1,550. The report 
was accepted. 

The present investment situation was discussed. The 
Trustees feel that in order to participate in the National 
Defense program, they should put the Fund’s money in 
government bonds at this time. 

Series F and G in government bonds were discussed. 
After careful deliberation and comparison of the advantages 
and yields of each series, a motion by E. A. Glatfelter, 
York, to purchase one $1,000 bond and one $500 bond of 
series G was proposed. Angela Blewitt, Scranton, sec- 
onded this motion which carried. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANGELA BieEwitt, Secretary 





Deans of Women Convention 
OROTHY CRITZ, dean of girls at the Pottsville High 


School, was elected president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women at its twenty-third annual 
convention in Harrisburg on November 6. Other officers 
elected were Florence B. Kimball, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, vice-president, and Mrs. Alpharetta Gregg Martin 
of Aliquippa High School, treasurer. 

During the morning session, there was a panel discus- 
sion on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Current Guidance 
Problems. Emphasis was placed upon the need to know 
more about the interests and abilities of students in order 
to make guidance more effective. The war has done much 
to make us more conscious of the important use of tests 
and records. It has also caused many home problems such 
as lack of parental care and supervision, too much money 
to spend without a proper sense of values, inadequate diets, 
war marriages. Although many persons are leaving school 
for war jobs, stress was placed upon the desirability of a 
thorough education. 

In his address, Eduard Lindaman, professor at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, em- 
phasized the need for a solution of our own local and 
domestic problems before we attempt to make postwar plans 
for the world. In commenting on pre-war criticisms of 
education, he stated that we have neglected to train our 
young people to assume responsibilities of democracy as 
well as to accept its privileges. Teaching should stress to 
youth the idea that every liberty has a corresponding duty. 

Another speaker at the day’s convention was John H. 
Minnick of the University of Pennsylvania whose topic was 
“Factors Outside the Schools Which Are Influencing Our 
Secondary School and College Programs.” 
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THE 1943 PSEA CONVENTION, HARRISBURG 


HE 1943 PSEA Convention, due to wartime conditions, 

will see many changes. Upon specific request from 
Mr. Eastman of the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
convention will be limited to two days. It will be limited 
to those divisions of the Association essential for conducting 
the necessary business. 

The five Departments will meet on Tuesday afternoon. 
The programs appear in this issue. 

The meetings of the House of Delegates in the Forum of 
the Education Building will combine the official business 
transacted in normal times by the delegates and several 
special features. 


Special, Features 


Special features will include greetings from Mrs. Edith 
B. Joynes, President of the NEA; a message from the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, the Honorable Edward 
Martin; presentation of the PSEA Service Flag and its 
dedication in honor of our members who are serving in the 
armed forces; recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Public School Employes’ Retirement System. 

The concluding address of the convention will be made at 
the close of the session on Wednesday forenoon by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor of the NEA Journal. 


House of Delegates 


Notwithstanding the restricted travel conditions it is im- 
portant that each of the 290 Local Branches send official 
delegates for participation in the business meeting. Each 
Local Branch is entitled to one official delegate for each 
one hundred members or major fraction thereof enrolled 
in the Association the preceding year. Expenses of delegates 
or any part of them will in most instances be paid by the 
Local Branches. 


Business 


The House of Delegates will receive reports from the 
standing and appointive committees of the Association, 
elect committee members, and elect the President of the 
Association for 1944. A very important item for considera- 
tion is an amendment to the constitution to increase dues 
which is unanimously recommended by the Executive 
Council. 

The tentative agenda for the meeting of the House of 
Delegates appears on the following page. The reports of 
the committees will appear in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Registration 


Delegates, upon arriving in Harrisburg, should register 
at the registration table in the lobby of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. At this time they will receive reserved seat tickets 
to the Forum. Voting will take place Wednesday morning. 


Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education 


The Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education, 
while not directly affiliated with the Association, will hold 
a meeting Tuesday forenoon, December 28, at 9:30 o’clock 
in Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel. The Commission will 
give consideration to the topic, “Planning for Needs of 
Teachers in the Postwar Period.” After an opening address 
emphasizing the newer responsibilities teachers should be 
prepared to assume, a panel group under the chairmanship 


of Sydney V. Rowland, will discuss “The Gearing of 
Teacher Education Program to Meet More Effectively the 
Needs of the Schools.” 

Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


Tuesday, December 28 


12:15 p.m. Executive Council and staff luncheon, Planta- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel 

5:30 p.m. Past Presidents’ Dinner, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 

5:30 p.m. Legion Liaison League Dinner, The Parlor, 
Wm. Penn Hotel 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon of the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, College Teachers of Education, and 
College and University, Parlor A, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. Robert M. Steele, State Teach- 
ers College, California, in charge 

Hotels 

No. of 
Name Rooms __ Single Rates 


Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 $2.75 to $7.70 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. - 300 $3.30 to $4.40 


William Penn, 327 Market St. 135 $1.75 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 125 $1.65 to $5.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market St. 100 $1.65 to $3.30 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 84 $1.65 to $3.30 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 78 $2.20 to $3.25 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $1.75 to $3.50 
Suburban 

Heckton Hall, River Road (R.D.2) 45 $1.00 to $2.00 
Georgian Hall, Carlisle Pike 26 = $1.50 to $3.00 
Hotel Hershey 200 $5.00 to $7.00 


Housing Bureau 


The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce maintains a 
Housing Bureau to assist those who desire rooms in private 
houses and smaller hotels. Those wishing advance reserva- 
tions should write Miss Helen V. Allwein, Secretary of 
Housing Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 114 
Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 


Speakers 


L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk, Virginia 


Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the National Educa- 
' tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Officers for 1944 


The Executive Council, at its meeting on November 13, 
discussed the question of the officers of the Sections and 
Round Tables which will not meet at this restricted con- 
vention. The Council ruled that the officers of these groups 
should be continued for next year and recommended that 
the officers of the departments be continued for another 
year. 
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2. Address, Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, D. C. 


PROGRAMS OF 1943 STATE CONVENTION 


AT HARRISBURG 


Two Sessions - House of Delegates - Forum, Education Building 
Tuesday Evening, December 28, 1943, 7:00 o'clock 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 29, 1943, 9:00 o'clock 
George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 


S. Edward Moore, Parliamentarian and Timekeeper, Harrisburg 


Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other members of the Association are cordially invited to 


occupy seats back of the delegates. 
PLATFORM GUESTS: Tuesday Evening, December 28—Executive Council, Past Presidents of the Association, and 


Present and Past Members of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Wednesday Morning, December 29—Executive Council 


INVOCATION 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

RULES OF PROCEDURE 

MINUTES OF THE 1942 HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, George E. Walk, Phila- 
delphia 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS by the President 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT FUND, J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg 


9. REPORT OF NEA STATE DIRECTORS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
10. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, 
Allentown 

NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 

NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION (five members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (five members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE (two members to serve for three years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR NEA STATE DIRECTOR (Three-year term of H. E. Gayman expires at end of NEA 
Convention, 1944) 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT PROBLEMS, C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, Smethport 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, James H. Lawson, Chairman, McKeesport 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Altoona 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

NEW BUSINESS 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Tuesday Evening, December 28 


1. Greetings, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
2. Greetings, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

3. Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Public School Employes’ Retirement System 

4. Dedication of PSEA Service Flag 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 29 


1. Address, Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth 
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Departments 


ADMINISTRATION 
President, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
First Vice-President, John H. Dyer, Scranton 
Second Vice-President, Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 
Secretary, Howard C. McElroy, McKeesport 
Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Platform guests: Presidents of the Administration Sections 
and Presidents of the Departments of Classroom Tea- 
chers in Elementary Education and Secondary Edu- 
cation 
Address, Postwar Planning and Education—A Challenge, 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, Hart- 
ford Connecticut 
Panel Discussions and Questions 
Paul L. Cressman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
G. Franklin Stover, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
Oliver S. Heckman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, State Teachers College, Kutztown 
Charles E. Manwiller, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Fred P. Hare, Jr.. member, House of Representatives, 
Somerset 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION 
President, Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown 
First Vice-President, David Porter, Harrisburg 
Second Vice-President, Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 
Secretary, Mrs. Audrey Graham, Wilkinsburg 
Treasurer, John R. Worrall, Franklin 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Joint meeting with Administration Department 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION 
President, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Vice-President, J. Solon Wilson, Munhall 
Secretary, Minnie Marie Altland, York 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Joint meeting with Administration Department 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


President, Robert M. Steele, California 
Vice-President, John W. Nason, Swarthmore 
Secretary, P. C. Weaver, State College 

Tuesday, December 28 

12:30 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Luncheon of the Department of Higher Education, College 
Teachers of Education, and College and University 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 


Symposium—The Balance between the Cultural and the 
Practical in Postwar College Curriculums 
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PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


President, C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Secretary, S. L. Coover, California 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


2:00 o'clock 
Ballroom—Penn-Harris 


Business Meeting of Department 


Address, Some Vocational Observations on and off the Rec- 
ord, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association, Washington, D. C. 

PVA Business Meeting 





Hollidaysburg Farm Service Corps 


EALIZING the need for some form of service to the 

farm labor problem, and after due investigation and 
consideration, Hollidaysburg Senior High School decided 
to organize a group of students into a farm service corps. 
Through the effort of the supervisor of agriculture, Glenn 
Bressler, a survey of the rural community surrounding the 
town was made, to find out what type of labor was needed 
and in what quantity. Through this survey it was learned 
that the shortage of farm labor was critical and that crops 
would’ go unharvested unless some help could come from 
the schools. 

The high school principal, J. Harry Henshaw, Mr. Bres- 
sler, and the superintendent of schools, J. L. Hackenberg, 
drew up a tentative plan for a program and presented it 
to the student body at a special assembly meeting. The 
students heartily endorsed the plan. Membership to this 
corps is on a voluntary basis. If the students are interested, 
they call at the principal’s office and secure a blank form 
known as a parent’s consent permit. The parents sign 
this permit giving their consent for the pupil to participate 
in this work, also stating what kind of work they wish 
their child to do or not to do. These forms are then 
tabulated and filed in the principal’s office. 

If a farmer needs help he makes his request known to 
the supervisor of agriculture, or the principal of the high 
school, stating the type of work required and how many 
persons needed. Groups are limited to twenty students. 
It is the opinion of those in authority that this number is 
as large as transportation facilities and organization will 
allow for efficient work at one place. A careful check by 
the principal will prevent the same student from working 
more than one day a week so his school work will not 
suffer from it. Transportation for these workers is pro- 
vided by the individual farmer employing the group. Spe- 
cial care is taken that Child Labor Laws are observed. 
The students leave the school building at 8:00 o'clock in 
the morning and return to the school building by 3:15 
p. m., the regular time to dismiss school. This is necessary 
for the students to have bus transportation to their homes 
at the close of the school day. 

Both boys and girls are admitted to the corps and are 
urged to join. By common consent of the faculty and the 
student body, it was decided that the wages were not to 
go to the individual workers, but were to be placed in a 
common fund to be used to purchase some equipment for 
the school in the future. Some member of the faculty must 
accompany each group and supervise the work. Students 
and faculty members are notified a day ahead so they can 
come dressed in old clothes for the occasion. To date we 
have filled requests for picking beans, lifting potatoes, cut- 
ting corn, husking corn, and picking apples. The farmers 
have been well pleased with the work and have expressed 
their complete satisfaction with the entire project. 
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You bring one or more of these 
Noted Authorities* to your Classroom 
each time you use an ERPI FILM. 
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Richard D. Allen, Ph.D. 
* Educational Guidance 
Providence Pub. Schools 
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W. L. Beauchamp, Ph.D. 
Science Education 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Oliver J. Caldwell 
Education 
Univ. of Nanking, China 


H. S. Commager, Ph.D. 
: istor’ 
Columbia University 


Clyde Fisher, Ph.D. 
Botany 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 
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Howard A. Gray, Ph.D. 
Psychology 
Erpi Staff 


Chester R. Arnoid 
Historical Research 
Pion. Vil., Salem, Mass 


Hugh Borton, Ph.D. 
Japanology 
Columbia University 


Paul R. Cannon, M.D. 
Pathology 
The Univ of Chicago 


G. R. Cowgill, Ph.D. 
Physivlogical Chemistry 
Yale Univ Sch. of Med. 


Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D. 
Physies 
Bell Tel. Laboratories 


William M. Gregory 
Geography 
Western Reserve Univ. 


V. C. Arnspiger, Ph.D, 
Educational Research 
Erpi Staff 


J. Barlet Brebner, Ph.D. 
History 
Columbia University 


t 


A.J.Carlson, Ph.D... M.D. 
Physiology 
The Univ of Chicago 


M. DeC. Crawford 
Textile Researeh 
Brooklyn Museum 


asinine s 
James J. A. Fortier 
History 
New Orleans City Arch, 


George H. Griffiths 
Sociology 
Erpi Staff 


A 


W W. Atwood, Ph.D. 
History 
Clark University 


James A. Brill 
Fine Arts 
Erpi Staff 


{ 


ees | 
James P. Chapin, Ph.D. 
Zovl 


ovlogy 
Amer Mus, of Nat. His, 


Dean Cromwell 
Physical Education 
Univ of Southern Calif. 


Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D. 
Educational Psychology 
Columbia University 


H. B. Hartwig, Ph.D. 
Agronomy 
Cornell University 


Howard Barlow 
Music 
N.B.C. Symphony Oreh. 


gece 


Melvin Brodshaug, Ph.D. 
Sducation 
Erpi Staff 


Thomas D. Clark, Ph.D, 
History 
University of Kentucky 


Carey Croneis, Ph.D. 
Geology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Ralph W. Gerard, M.D 
Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Edwin J. Hipkiss 
Fine Arts 
Bost’n Mus. of Fine Arts 


*ERPI COLLABORATORS—new names being added each year. 


Walter Bartky, Ph.D. 
Astronomy 
The Univ. of Chicago 


W. L. Burlison, Ph.D. 
Agronomy 
University of Illinois 


T. D. A. Cockerell, Sc.D. 
Zovlogy 
University of Colorado 


Peter W. Dykema, M.L. 
Music 
Columbia University 


A. Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., 
Sc. D.—Psychology 
Yale Clinie of Child Dev. 


F. C. Hockema, M.S. 
Industrial Education 
Purdue University 





Georg J. | 
A 
New Y 
Mary Beard 


Nursing 
American Red Cross 


Morris Me 
Ph 
bronx H. S 
Guy T. Buswell, Phd. 


Kdueational Psychology 
The Univ. of Chicagy 





H. B. Collins, Jr., $e.0, 


Anthropology 
Smithsonian Institution 


N. L. Engelhardt, Ph.D. 
Educational Admin. 
New York Public Schools 


H. H. SI 
Ph.D. 
Formerly 


L. C. Goodrich, Ph.D. 
Sinology 
Columbia University 


Phila, P 


Ernest Horn, Ph.D. 
Elementary Educatio! 
State University of Jou 
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E. Huntington, Ph.D. 
History 
Yale University 


fwd Soe N.A. 
New York City 


Morris nae al Ph.D. 
Physics 
Brons H. Sch. of Science 


swell, Ph.D, 
Psycholog 
of Chicagy 


E. L. Palmer, Ph.D. 
Biology 
Cornell University 


CR. Reynolds, M.D. 
Public Health 
Penn. State Dept. H’lth 


H. H. Sheldon, EE., 
Ph.D. oh x 
Formerly N. Y Univ. 


ch, Ph.D. 


wey 
niversity 


A. J. Stodaard, Ed.D., 
L.D.—Educat. Admin 
Phila, Public Schools 


n, Ph.D. 
Education 
ity of Jon 


Earle K. James 
Economics 
New Sch. for Soc. Res’ch 


Robert S. Lynd, Ph.D. 
Sociology 
Columbia University 


Roy Waldo a Ph.D. 
Zoo 
Amer. Mus. oft Nat. His. 


Edwin R. Parker, Ph.D. 
Horticulture 
ss of California 


Lawson Robertson 
Physical Education 
Univ. of Penn. 


George P. Silverwood 
Public Safety 
Green Bay Pub. Schools 


N. K. Fitch, Ph.D. 
Home Economics 
Columbia University 
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V. Johnson, Ph.D., M.D. 


Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


D. MacKenzie, Ph.D. 
Physics 
Western Electrie¢ Co. 


Paul R. Mort, Ph.D 
Educational Admin. 
Columbia University 


Celeste C. Peardon, M.A. 
Primary Education 
New York City 


preernenneres 


J. F. Rosborough 
Horticulture 
Texas A. & M. College 


W. G. Smillie, M.D., 
Dr. P.H.—Epidemiology 
Cornell Univ. Med. Col. 


G. Herzog, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Columbia University 


W. C. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


re 


E. C. McCracken, Ph.D 


Physics 
Columbia University 


Dudley J. Morton, M.D. 
Physiology 
Col. of Phys’ns and Sur, 


r 


W. P. Percival, Ph.D. 
Education 
Quebee Dept. of Educa’n 


L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Economics 
Pan American Union 


W. H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 
Educational Philosophy 


Columbia University 


William Manger, Ph.D. 


Economics 
Pan American Union 


R. L. Morton, Ph.D., 
Litt.D.—History 


Col. of William and Mary 


Henry C. Raven 


Zoology 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 


W. Rudolfs, Ph.D. 
Bio-Chemistry 
Rutgers University 
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J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., 
Sc.D.—Geography 
Columbia University 


H. H. ee Ph.D. 
Zoology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


V. Stefansson, Ph.D. 
Geography 
New York City 


D. B. Kirby, M.D. 
Ophthalmology 
Col. of Phys. & Sur 


pasa B. Lemon, Ph.D. 
Physics 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. 
Vocational Guidance 
Columbia University 


C. Howard Marcy, M.D. 
Public Health 
Pennsylvania Med. Sve. 


Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Amer Mus. of Nat. His. 


. — 


F Joseph Mullin, Ph.D. 
Physiology 
The Univ of Chicago 


H. W. Odum, Ph.D., 
LL.D.—Sociology 
Univ of North Carolins 


W. T. Read, Ph.D. 
Chemistry 
Rutgers University 


G. T. Renner, Jr., Ph.D., 
LL.D.—Geography 
Columbia University 


H. I. Schlesinger, Ph.D. 
Chemistry 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Ellen Eddy Shaw, M.A. 


jotany 
Brookl’n Botanic Garden; 


A. H. Steinhais, Ph.D., 
M.P.E.—Physiology 
George Williams College 


R. J. Stephenson, Ph.D. 
Physics 
The Univ. of Chicago 


J. L. Sellers, Ph.D. 
History 
Univ. of Nebraska 


Clark Wissler, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 


Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 
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Amendments to the PSEA 


Constitution 
Proposed by the Executive Council 


(Material in parenthesis to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added) 


Article III. Membership 


Section I, Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active member of 
this Association by paying the annual dues of (one) two 
dollars. Any person interested in education may become 
an associate member by paying the annual dues of (one) 
two dollars. Any active member may become a life mem- 
ber of the Association by paying the life dues of (twenty- 
five) fifty dollars. Only active and life members shall have 
right to vote or hold office. 

Section 2. Students in higher institutions in Pennsylvania 
pursuing accredited professional courses for the preparation 
of teachers may become junior members of the Association 
by paying annual dues of one dollar. 

Respectfully submitted, 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg 


Presidents of Departments 

Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 

Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Lillian C. 
Hartman, Kutztown 

Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Allentown 

Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, California 

Practical Arts and Vocational Education, C. J. Kell, 
Harrisburg 


Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, Big Run 
Eastern, Norman C. Briilhart, Reading 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern, Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Southern, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Western, Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 
Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood 





Interpreting the Schools 
(From page 100) 
confidence between the teacher and the home. Each should 
know the other. Hasten the day when the barrier between 
the schoolhouse and home may be broken down. We need 
to know in greater detail the actual work of our schools, 
especially their present day contribution to the winning 
of the war. We need to know how the modern school 
aims to teach children to live and to work together and to 
build habits of democratic cooperation. Music, art, drama- 
tics, athletics, and classroom work, all do this. We need 
to know the efforts of the schools to build better, healthier 
bodies, and through daily living to teach healthful habits, 
how the schools are teaching things practical and useful, 
how to choose a life work, and how they assist through 
guidance programs to solve problems of personal develop- 
ment and human relationships. The entire story of the 


school’s work-a-day world will be a wonderful mosaic of 
building boys and girls into useful and creditable citizens 
of the world of tomorrow. 
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Use of the Hammond Organ 
In Butler High School 


HROUGH the use of the Hammond organ, the stu- 

dents of the Butler High School are bringing Christmas 
carols and hymns to the members of the faculty and student 
body during the week preceding the vacation period. Each 
Christmas season since the organ was purchased, student 
musicians have played a varied program of seasonal music 
for a half hour before the opening of school in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. The music can be heard in every part 
of the building. 

This use of the organ is an integral part of the program 
inaugurated at the time of the purchase of the organ in 
1941. In 1938, the graduating class of that year designated 
its memorial fund as the beginning of an organ fund. 
Succeeding classes added to the fund until enough money 
was accumulated to warrant purchasing an electric organ. 
Later gifts by alumni and by the Student Activities Fund 
completed the amount needed and the organ was presented 
to the students of the high school at an Alumni Concert 
in October, 1941. 

The organ speaker was installed in the wings of the 
stage of the auditorium and the manual housed in an 
ingenious “house on wheels” which permits it to be moved 
freely on the stage and locked in its case when not in use. 

To provide for the greatest amount of student participa- 
tion, the Board of Education, authorized the employment 
of a part-time teacher to give training to ten students. 
These students were chosen competitively and were judged 
on the basis of their ability in sight-reading and their per- 
formance on the piano. They were given a_ half-hour 
lesson once each week for a period of ten weeks. 

Each succeeding year a new group has been chosen and 
lessons continued not only through the year but also, in 
1943, throughout the summer. As a result of this pro 
gram, in the two years that have passed since the purchase 
of the organ a total of 41 students have been given in- 
struction. Students who have completed the school-spon- 
sored program of study may continue to practice upon the 
organ by registering in the office. 

This schedule of practice time provides for the use of 
the organ before and after school hours, on Saturdays and 
holidays, and even during the school day when the stu- 
dents use ear phones. It was a somewhat amazing sight, 
when the organ was new, to see students with ear phones 
practicing without sound while vocal or instrumental 
groups were also performing. 

The student musicians have been scheduled as accompa- 
nists for assembly exercises, playing both prelude and _post- 
lude for each assembly. One assembly program each week 
is broadcast over the local radio station, WISR, and the 
organ has been used to play the theme song of each 
broadcast. Special programs given by the vocal and in- 
strumental groups have used the organ for accompaniment 
and as a solo instrument. The organ in concerts has been 
supplemented by the new Baldwin Masterpiece Grand 
piano which was made possible in part by the gift of Spang 
and Company, a local manufacturing company. 

Performance upon the organ in concerts and broadcasts 
originating in the high school has been accepted for credit 
toward the music letter which is awarded to outstanding 
students in music. 

The popularity of the organ with the students is attested 
by the fact that 31 students were candidates for instruction 
this fall, and also by the number of students who have had 
the minimum instruction provided by the district and have 
applied for permission to continue to practice. At the 
present time, 38 students are scheduled for lessons or prac: 
tice periods on the organ. 
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Altoona Superintendent 


Harry L. Kriner, assistant direc- 
tor, Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, Department of Public 
Instruction, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of the City of 
Altoona. Dr. Kriner succeeds 
Levi Gilbert, who is now a major 
in Allied Military Government. 

The new superintendent at- 
tended rural school in Clearfield 
County and high school in Luthers- 
burg. He graduated from the 
normal school at Lock Haven in 
1913. Later he attended summer 
sessions at Columbia University 
He earned his A.B. and 


Harry L. KRINER 
and Pennsylvania State College. 
A.M. degrees at the University of Pittsburgh and _ his 
doctor’s degree at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Dr. Kriner’s professional experience includes: Elementary 
school teacher and principal at Clearfield and DuBois; 
high school principal at Warren; normal school instructor 
at Clarion, Edinboro, and California; director of social 
studies, director of extension classes, director of summer 
sessions, acting president, and dean of instruction at the 
State Teachers College, California; instructor at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He came to the Department of Public 
Instruction from the position of dean of instruction at the 
State Teachers College, California. 


At present Dr. Kriner is serving as chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee of PSEA. He has always been 
active in civic and professional organizations and is the 
author of a number of professional articles. 


YMCA-USO Positions Open 


DWIN C. BROOME, formerly superintendent of 

schools of Philadelphia, as director of the office of 
personnel procurement for the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
area of the YMCA-USO, is selecting directors and assist- 
ant directors for stations here and abroad for these organ- 
izations. 





To be eligible for these positions men must be within 
the age of 30 to 55, women, 30 to 45. Minimum education 
requirements are graduation from a college, or an equal 
amount of education amounting to 120 hours; physical fit- 
ness; and preferably some experience in educational or 
social service. 

The positions pay from $1800 to $2700, according to the 
experience and training of the individual. The services 
which appointees will render include the organization of 
programs for USO centers wherever they are sent, the 
organization and direction of committees in the community, 
and the general supervision of the activities within the 
center. Appointees may be sent anywhere here or abroad, 
although personal preference will be considered. Service 
is for the duration unless for satisfactory reasons one has 
to resign before that time. 





The Chinese Ministry of Education plans to send 1,000 
students annually for 5 years to the United States and to 
Britain, states a report from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Half of the students will be chosen by examination, and 
half will be selected from among civil servants and college 
professors. The plan represents part of the Ministry’s efforts 
to solve the technical phase of the Chinese postwar recon- 
struction program. 
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COUNTY TEACHERS 


MEMBERS OF PANEL AT LEHIGH 
INSTITUTE 


(Left to right) First Row—Mary L. Hess, Mervin J. Wertman, 
Joseph P. Deibert, Lee L. Driver. 
Second Row—Robert E. Laramy, J. W. Snyder, William D. Landis. 


HE Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute which was held 
in Allentown, October 7 and 8, was declared an out- 
standing success because of the varied and detailed program 
which was presented by many outstanding educators. 
One outstanding feature of the Institute was a panel dis- 
cussion called “Voices of Experience.” It was composed 
of the following retired teachers and school administrators: 
Lee L. Driver, formerly a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, leader; Mary L. Hess, 
former teacher and past president of Eastern Convention 
District of PSEA; Mervin J. Wertman, former county 
superintendent; Robert E. Laramy, former superintendent 
of schools; William D. Landis, former superintendent of 
schools and director of teacher training; J. W. Snyder, 
former supervising principal, and Joseph P. Deibert, former 
classroom teacher. Three thoughts were developed: namely, 
selection of teachers emphasizing prerequisites and growth 
in service; fundamental practices which are always appli- 
cable; and mistakes of the past which would not be re- 
peated, were they to return to teaching. Mr. Deibert at the 
age of eighty-eight told of his great love for the teaching 
profession and his deep interest in “his boys and girls.” 
This panel discussion was received with the greatest of 
interest and was declared highly inspirational. (Hobart A. 
Farber, superintendent of Lehigh County schools, who ar- 
ranged the program, will gladly send information to any 
interested readers.) 





Orders of the Day for Students 


1. Go Back to ScHoot—The armed services, business, 
and industry demand trained people! 

2. Ger Your HicH Scuoot DrpLtoma—You'll be sorry 
all your life if you don’t! 

3. Hop Down a Jos—Learn and earn daily—the 
Four-Four Plan! 

4. Acquire Sxitts—Precision is salable! 

5. Be Berrer Tuan Averace—Almost is not good 
enough! 

6. Keep WELL AND BE Stronc—Rigorous times demand 
vigorous minds and bodies! 

7. Str1vE To BE CuLturep—Life is drab without it! 

8. Preserve SprirituaLiry—“There are no atheists in a 
fox-hole!” 

9. Have Some Keen, Crean Fun—It is part of your 
morale! 

10. Keep Your American Way oF Lire—Individual 
freedom and enterprise are your rights—cherish them! 

V. Kersev- 
Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools, in the 

Los Angeles School Journal 
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Mansfield STC President 


James G. Morgan has been ap- 
pointed president of the State 
Teachers College, Mansfield. Mr. 
Morgan had acted as president 
on two occasions, once at the end 
of the term of office of Joseph F. 
Noonan, and again when Lester 
K. Ade left the institution. 

Mr. Morgan came to the college 
in 1921 as instructor in psychology. 
His next position was as director 
of extension education, then dean 
of instruction from which position 
he has been advanced to the pres- 
idency. 





James G. Morcan 
The son of a superintendent of steel mills in Lehigh 
Valley, Mr. Morgan was educated in the southeastern sec- 


tion of the State. He graduated from the Tower City 
High School and attended the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. He graduated from Muhlenberg College with 
the Ph.B. degree. He continued his education with grad- 
uate work at the University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He earned the M.A. degree and 
completed the residence requirements for the Ph.D. at 
Michigan. 





Secondary School Principals Assn. 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 

of Secondary School Principals met in Harrisburg, 
October 28 and 29, for its annual conference. The sessions 
were well attended and the discussions proved to be timely 
and profitable. 

Paul E. Elicker, secretary, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, spoke at the first session on School 
Credit for Military Experiences. His address was followed 
by one on War and Postwar Changes in Secondary Educa- 
tion by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Carroll D. Champlin of Pennsylvania State College 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting on the topic, Allied 
Design for Axis Defeat. 

Other speakers included Paul L. Cressman and Leonard 
M. Miller of the Department of Public Instruction; Horace 
G. Geisel,” principal, John Harris High School, Harrisburg; 
William D. Mullin, principal, Mount Pleasant Township 
High School; Lieutenant W. C. A. Bear, Pennsylvania 
State Police; Robert H. Spahr, chairman, cooperative train- 
ing program, General Motors Institute, Flint, Mich. 

One of the features of the convention which was enjoyed 
by 37 of the school principals was a trip through the New 
Cumberland Reception Center. The schoolmen were very 
much impressed by the methods used in classifying the men 
as they proceed through this center. 

Officers 

The new officers to serve for the year 1944 follow: 
President, Horace G. Geisel, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Lt. Colonel Lewis E. Perry, Mt. Lebanon 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby 
Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer, Oliver S. Heckman, Harrisburg 
Publicity Committee, Dwight H. Conner, Homestead 
Planning Committee, (three-year term) T. Bayard Beatty, 

Wayne; E. D. Grizzell, Philadelphia; Paul L. Cressman, 
Harrisburg 
Research Committee, (three-year term) Harvey P. Roberts, 
Pittsburgh; G. C. Galphin, Philadelphia; Mary Jane 
Wyland, State College; (two-year term) D. H. Loree, 
Hollidaysburg 
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Resolutions 


We extend our grateful thanks to the Governor of our 
Commonwealth, The Honorable Edward Martin, for his 
wise decision on the reappointment of Francis B. Haas as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

We appreciate the confidence that Dr. Haas has evi- 
denced in our organization as expressed by his request for 
appointment of a committee to advise with him on war 
and postwar secondary education problems and pledge him 
our active participation and cooperation. We recommend 
that the president-elect appoint this committee. 

We extend our appreciation to Captain H. L. Dotson 
and his staff of the third service command for arranging 
visits by secondary school principals to army induction 
and reception centers. 

The high schools of Pennsylvania are glad to receive 
representatives from the various branches of the armed 
forces of the United States and information on the oppor- 
tunities available in these various branches of the armed 
forces but this information should be in the form of guid- 
ance rather than pressure and competition between the 
various branches of the armed forces. 

Because the many public services required of secondary 
school principals in line of duty, such as educational and 
athletic meetings, allied school activities, civilian defense, 
war service drives, et cetera, require day and night driving, 
the members of this organization request the O.P.A. to 
grant secondary school principals preferred mileage. 

Since the Pennsylvania schools are cooperating with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction in 
the accelerated program of physical fitness for boys and 
girls in our junior and senior high schools, and since we 
have been confronted with the problem of securing ade- 
quate suitable footwear for the participants in this work, 
we appeal to the O.P.A. for its cooperation and assistance 
in manufacturing and releasing proper shoes for these 
classes. They should be available without a ration stamp 
and arrangements should be made as quickly as possible in 
order that dealers may supply the proper footwear. 

We commend the National Department of Secondary 
School Principals for its efforts to bring into concise form 
the difficult subject of school credit for military experience, 
and suggest that the national body make concrete recom- 
mendations on the amount of credit to be allowed for each 
specific course completed under the auspices of and certi- 
fied by the Armed Forces Institute, and prepare recom- 
mendations for credit to be allowed for Army Specialized 
Training. Though in the last analysis such credit would 
be a matter for the judgment of each individual school, 
it is believed that such specific recommendations would 
provide the best standardized guide to common practice. 

We believe in the principle of Federal Aid for the pub- 
lic schools as embodied in the Thomas-Hill bill, S. 637, 
and commend our two senators, Messrs. Davis and Guffey, 
for their favorable stand. 

We commend the action of the 1943 Legislature in di- 
recting a study for the improved financing of schools in 
this Commonwealth, and express the hope that the study 
will be prosecuted with all vigor. 

We commend the 1943 Legislature for its salary adjust- 
ment legislation and recommend the continuance of higher 
salaries for the duration of the period of higher living costs. 

We also commend the members of the staff of the State 
Department of Public Instruction who have been so helpful 
in these trying times. 

We recommend to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and to the Governor of our Commonwealth that per- 
sonnel be added to the Department of Public Instruction in 
order that adequate services be given to schools and school 
administrators in secondary education. 
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Southern Convention District 


WG'DUCATIONAL Problems on the Home Front” was 
the timely convention theme of the Southern Con- 
vention District of PSEA held at Hershey on October 15. 
Dauphin and Lebanon County institute sessions were held 
in cooperation with the convention meetings. Outstanding 
speakers brought vital messages at the general sessions. 

Aase Gruda Skard, distinguished Norwegian child psy- 
chologist, teacher and writer, addressed elementary teachers 
on “Children and Teachers under Nazi Domination,” and 
spoke in the morning general session on “Norway Today.” 
Hon. James Hepbron, chairman of the Maryland State 
Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, addressed the after- 
noon session on “Stemming America’s Rising Tide of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” He mentioned difficulties to be 
overcome in handling juvenile problems and told of some 
of the accomplishments Maryland has gained by continued 
efforts on the problem. 

At the evening session, H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, 
Armstrong Cork Company and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, spoke on the topic, 
“An Industrialist Views Education.” He brought a prac- 
tical message based on his experience as chairman of the 
education committee of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Sectional meetings held at four o'clock brought an out- 
standing array of specialists to address the teachers on 
special subject matter. Among the speakers were: Newell 
Edson, executive secretary of the Erie Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, who addressed the school nurses; Mary Jane Wyland 
of Pennsylvania State College who led a panel discussion 
in Secondary Education; Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Russell I. Thompson, 
professor of education, Dickinson College; J. Linwood Eisen 
berg, former president, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock; Amos H. Black, professor of mathematics, Lebanon 
Valley College; and several members of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, C. Valentine Kirby, Harold 
Westlake, Lois M. Clark, Mrs. Edith D. Davidson, C. J. 
Kell, Harold Park, L. H. Lebo, V. A. Martin, and Charles 
F, Zinn. 

At the afternoon session, Superintendent Francis B. Haas 
brought greetings from the State Department and George 
E. Walk from the Pennsylvania State Education Associa 
tion. President A. G. Breidenstine then conducted the 
business meeting at which time the following were elected 
to office for the ensuing year: 

Officers 
President, G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 
First Vice-Pres., A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey 
Second Vice-Pres., Harvey E. Swartz, York 

The exhibitors contributed much in displaying over 300 
feet of up-tothe-minute books, materials, and supplies. 
Approximately 1500 teachers registered and attended the 
various sessions. 


Resolutions 


1. In order to promote fuller cooperation of all educators 
in professional endeavor, we urge that every professional 
employe of the Southern Convention District become a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the National Education Association. 

2. We recommend that the War and Peace Fund spon- 
sored by the National Education Association be given full 
support. 

3. We believe that every school system of the Southern 
Convention District should be made aware of the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency and cooperate with the home, 
church, and other social agencies of the community in al- 
leviating this condition. 
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Southern District President 


Guile W. Lefever, principal of 
Gettysburg High School, was 
elected president of the Southern 
Convention District at the annual 
meeting in Hershey in October. 
Mr. Lefever, who has been prin- 
cipal at Gettysburg since 1926, at- 
tended York County Academy and 
graduated from the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, and Gettys- 
burg College. He has done grad- 
uate work at Pennsylvania State 
College and Columbia University 
and holds the B. S. and M. S. 
degrees. 

Mr. Lefever taught in the rural schools of York and 
Cumberland Counties for three years. He taught science at 
Gettysburg before being promoted to the principalship. He 
has served as president of the Pennsylvania Branch, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, and of the Southern 
Pennsylvania Athletic Conference of District 3 PIAA. 

Gettysburg High School has cooperative relations with 
Gettysburg College in the practice teaching of the senior 
college students at the high school. 


Guite W. LEFEVER 





4. We commend the successful efforts of the Legislative 
Committee and executive officers of the PSEA in securing 
the passage of the act granting temporary salary increases, 
and we urge these agencies to continue their endeavors to 
secure the establishment of a permanent adequate salary 
schedule. 

5. We affirm our faith in the able administration of 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and we express our high appreciation of the leadership of 
George E. Walk, president of the PSEA, in this time of 
national emergency. 

6. We express our appreciation to the officers of the 
Southern Convention District for their efficiency in the 
conduct of their offices, in the arrangement of a most 
profitable program, and the successful conduct of the busi- 
ness of the convention. 

7. We express our appreciation to the Derry Township 
public schools, and to the community and churches of 
Hershey for their hospitality during the time of this conven- 
tion. 





Midwestern Convention District 


y pes first meeting of the House of Delegates since the 
adoption of a new Constitution by the Midwestern Con- 
vention District was held in New Castle on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 16, 1943, with all of the 23 local branches repre- 
sented. 

Harvey E. Gayman, executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, and Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of the Classroom Teachers Department 
of the National Education Association, were the main 
speakers. Mr. Gayman traced the history of legislation 
which marked steps in the advancement of public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Miss Maehling told of the work of 
the National Education Association and appealed for addi- 
tional memberships and support for the War and Peace 
Fund. 

A luncheon was held at the Castleton Hotel where Mrs. 
Maude Blair Roberts, vice-president of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District, conducted a discussion on the work of the 
local branch. This revealed that many of the local branches 
are quite active in serving their members and their com- 
munities. It was indicated that several of the local branches 
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Midwestern District President 


J. Willard Newton, classroom 
teacher of Ambridge, is the newly- 
elected president of the Midwestern 
Convention District. Mr. Newton, 
an instructor in mathematics in 
the Ambridge Senior High, has 
been associated with the Ambridge 
schools since 1929. Previously he 
had taught for two ‘years in the 
McKean County schools. 


He has been active in teacher 
organizations and is now com- 
pleting two years of service on the 
Executive Council. 

J. Wittarp NewTon He is a_ graduate of State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, B.S., 1929, and is doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Pittsburgh, from which 
institution he holds the degree of M.Ed. 








published either a 
throughout the year. 

A report was given which indicated that the teachers of 
the Midwestern Convention District have already contrib- 
uted 40.8 per cent of their quota for the War and Peace 
Fund. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected for the year 1943-44: 
President, J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 
Vice-President, C. L. Deffenbaugh, Midland 
Secretary, Mason Bodkin, Aliquippa 
Member of Executive Council, A. Bruce Denniston, Green- 
ville 


mimeographed or printed bulletin 


Resolutions 

1. The House of Delegates of the Midwestern Conven- 
tion District hereby expresses its appreciation to the officers 
of the Convention District for 1942-43 for their efforts in 
convening the first House of Delegates for this Convention 
District. 

2. We pledge our concerted efforts to promoting the war 
program of our great democracy and look forward with 
courage and inspiration to helping plan and promote a 
peace program. 

3. We wish to go on record as heartily supporting the 
NEA War and Peace Fund and the uses to which it will 
be directed. 

4. As educators we recognize our responsibility for in- 
stilling and maintaining the principles of American de- 
mocracy and promise that every effort shall be made through 
conscientious teaching to perpetuate American ideals. 

5. We pledge ourselves to lend every effort to the work 
necessary in combating juvenile delinquency in our com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

6. The House of Delegates wishes to go on record as 
favoring Senate Bill 637, providing Federal aid for public 
education administered in such manner as will keep each 
state in full and complete control of the aid received. 

7. We approve the program of tax equalization as set 
up by the State Association and pledge our support to this 
measure. 

8. Our House of Delegates recognizes that, due to in- 
creased services to teachers, our State and National Asso- 
ciation expenditures have been overrunning their yearly 
budgeted income. We recommend added rather than cur- 
tailed services and pledge our support to a campaign for 
increased dues. 

9. In view of the shortage of teachers in this wartime 
emergency, many people have been called into teaching 
service without adequate professional training. We urge 





December, 1943 


Northwestern Convention District 


On October 16 a meeting was 
held in Erie of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northwestern Con- 
vention District, the presidents of 
local branches, and the PSEA 
delegates. The Executive Com- 
mittee agreed to permit the dele. 
gates from the district the privi- 
lege of electing NEA delegates. 

According to a resolution passed 
by the district convention in 1942, 
all officers are to continue in of- 
fice until such a time when a 
regular meeting can be held. Thus 
the officers for the Northwestern 
District in 1944 will be: 

















H. L. Bair 


Officers 

President, H. L. Blair, Warren 

First Vice-Pres., Vaughn R. DeLong, Oil City 
Second Vice-Pres., John M. Hickey, Erie 
Sec.-Treas., John R. Worrall, Franklin 





that the Department of Public Instruction continue its pro- 
gram for improvement of teaching personnel in order to 
maintain high professional standards. 

10. We recommend that any further legislation on salary 
adjustments be considered only in the light of a single salary 
scale, 

11. We commend our State Association for its efforts and 
success in gaining increased salaries for teachers in the 
fourth-class districts and for securing legislation on the 
State-wide emergency salary increase through House Bill 
816. 

12. We believe that the National Association, State Asso- 
ciation, and the Local Branch are invaluable to teachers 
personally and professionally. We urge that teachers be- 
come members of these Associations. 

13. We recognize the profound qualities of leadership in 
Francis B. Haas, our State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and endorse his program of education for the 
Commonwealth in this period of emergency. 

14. The House of Delegates expresses its appreciation to 
the administrative force and to the teachers and commit- 
tees of New Castle responsible for the local arrangements 
necessary to this meeting. 





o—_—_—_—_ 


Western Convention District 


HE Western Convention District joined with the an- 
nual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference in 
a three-day meeting on October 21, 22, and 23. Principal 
speakers were William J. Hutchins, president of the Dan- 
forth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri; Carter V. Good, 
professor of education at the University of Cincinnati; 


F. Ernest Johnson, Columbia University; Worth McClure, ’ 


president, AASA; Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, 
National Association of School Administrators; George E. 
Walk, president, PSEA. 

At the business meeting of the convention district, W. D. 
McCoy presided while the following officers were elected: 


Officers 

President, Harry J. Brownfield, Uniontown 

First Vice-Pres., W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 

Second Vice-Pres., J. Lewis Shannon, Allegheny County 

Secretary, A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 

Representative to PSEA Executive Council, Frances M. 
Goodwin, Greene County 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 








a 


Your Patronage and 
Consideration Are 
Deeply Appreciated 


War-time delays with respect 
to materials and manufactur- 
ing are unavoidable. This 
situation, combined with a 
greatly increased demand for 
THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, may from 
time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of 
the current revised edition. 
However, all orders are being 
filled in the order of receipt, 
and our printers, book bind- 
ers, and shippers — expert 
craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — will complete the 
manufacture and shipment of 
sets as rapidly as possible. 





3 





The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies both the need 
and the extent of encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest 
cooperation must be given to restrictions on the materials and 
manpower of book production. Despite such difficulties the con- 
tinuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. In fact both editorial advisors and specialist con- 
tributors are greatly increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their work as educators 
throughout the country. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a significant contribution to 
American education, we extend sincere thanks for their cooper- 


_ation and the cordial approval they have given this work. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century of continuous 
revision and ever closer adaptation to the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. You have cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. You have 
assisted in the preparation of these 19 volumes which have been 
called “indispensable in elementary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 E. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Resolutions 

I. We acknowledge our indebtedness to the officers, 
chairmen, and members of the several committees of the 
Western Convention District for their careful and efficient 
planning of this 1943 Conference, making it possible for 
the administrators and teachers of this section of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association to hear outstanding 
and inspiring leaders in the educational field. We are also 
indebted to these instructors for their challenging addresses. 

II. We highly honor and praise our fellow-teachers and 
co-workers who are now in the armed forces of the United 
States, the memory of whose associations we deeply cherish; 
we wish them Godspeed, a job well done, and a safe return 
to their friends and firesides. 

III. We highly commend the participation of our schools 
in the sale of Defense Stamps and Bonds, in the United 
War Fund and other campaigns, in the drives for the col- 
lection of materials useful in the war effort, in the Gov- 
ernment Rationing Program, in Air Raid Drills and First 
Aid, Health, and Sanitation Training. We urge continued 
participation and support in all necessary wartime efforts 
to the end of establishing a United Home Front until the 
day of total victory for the United Nations. 

IV. We acknowledge with gratitude the enactment of 
Act No. 329—legislation for the improvement of teachers’ 
salaries, profitable to the State and encouraging to the 
teacher—for which we express our sincere appreciation to 
the sponsors of the bill, Hon. Robert J. Cordier and Hon. 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Hon. Edward Martin, and members of the Legislature. 
We appreciate their sympathetic support of this important 
measure. 

V. We regret the apparent temporary defeat of United 
States Senate Bill No. 637 which provided for an Emer- 
gency Fund of two hundred million dollars and an Equal- 
ization Fund of one hundred million dollars, payment of 
which was to be made by the Government to the Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction of the various states in ac- 
cordance with their needs, and further the disbursement 
of the funds received by the several states to be controlled 
by the states and forbidden to any Federal officials or 
agencies. We urge that every worthy effort and influence 
at the disposal of the individuals and organizations in edu- 
cation—local, state, and national—be united in demanding 
the reconsideration and passage of a law similar to Senate 
Bill No. 637 carrying an appropriation which will help 
provide equality of educational opportunity for every 
American girl and boy. 

VI. We commend the unified support given by the schools 
to the Campaign for the War and Peace Fund. 

VII. We urgently recommend the careful consideration 
of every teacher, supervisor, and administrator to advance 
his professional status by holding membership in the sev- 
eral professional organizations which support him and his 


interests, with particular attention to the PSEA and the 
NEA. 
VIII. We are conscious of the great responsibility placed 


upon substitute teachers taking the places of those teachers 
who have entered the Armed Forces or have accepted 
positions in other lines of work. We recommend that 
substitute teachers take every opportunity to enroll in_ re- 
fresher courses designed for the purpose of assisting indi- 
viduals to grow professionally and maintain a high standard 
of educational service. 

IX. Since the school is only one agent in the educational 
program for youth, we heartily welcome the cooperation 


of all contributing organizations in the development of 
citizenship, among which we commend especially the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the United States Office 
Association, the 


of Education, the National Education 





NAL December, 1943 


Western District President 


Harry J. Brownfield, superin. 
tendent of the schools of Fayette 
County since 1938, is the presi- 
dent-elect of the Western Conven- 
tion District. Mr. Brownfield was 
a member of the State Legislature 
for three terms, and was chairman 
of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation in 1935 and in 1937. 

A native of Fayette County, Mr. 
Brownfield is a graduate of the 














State Teachers College, Indiana, 
and of the University of Pitts. 
Harry J. Brownriet> burgh. His teaching experience 


included 18 terms in elementary 

and high schools of the county. He was vice-principal and 

teacher of commercial subjects in Georges Township High 

Schoo] at the time of his election to the superintendency. 

Mr. Brownfield is serving as a member of the legislative 
committee of PSEA. 





American Legion, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

X. Acknowledging the gratifying results of the educa- 
tional program of the Army and Navy in which American 
youth are taught the art and science necessary for a suc- 
cessful defense of America and the American Way of Life, 
and which inspires a death-defying devotion to the ideals 
on which America is founded, we recognize other standards 
of achievement as well as academic or vocational in the 
evaluation of education. 

XI. We regard with pardonable pride the prestige of the 
Western Convention District which during the past year 
has been enhanced through the excellent leadership of the 
President, W. D. McCoy. We pledge him our support in 
proposing his name as a candidate for the office of President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association for the 
year 1944, 

XII. Since the United Nations are warring against the 
forces of intolerance and bigotry throughout the world 
and since harmful discrimination exists in our own com- 
munities against some of the minority groups which com- 
pose our people, we urge our member schools and affiliated 
organizations to take active cognizance of this problem 
through establishing teacher-training classes in intercultural 
education and adopt a curriculum program similar to that 
undertaken by the Pittsburgh schools in waging a_ total 
war “against racial intolerance, bigotry, prejudice, and the 
foes of democracy.” 

Mathematics Exhibit 


In conjunction with the convention of the WPSEA, the 
mathematics section sponsored an exhibit of mathematical 
instruments, figures, models, and related material made by 
high school, private school, and college students. A wide 
variety of the many phases of mathematics was shown in 
the exhibit which included a number of commercial con- 
tributions. 

The following teachers in the Pittsburgh area served 
on committees: exhibit, Amelia Richardson, Catherine 
Lyons, Ida Price, Edwin G. Olds, James S. Taylor, E. J. 
Owens, Mercedes Schramm, and V. C. Veverka; publicity, 
Clementina George, Joseph Lynch, Anne Rightmire, W. J. 
Wagner, Bertha Kirkpatrick, Patrick Cronin, and Frank B. 
Ankeney. j 


——————  —______ 

Christmas is the only holiday in the year that brings the 
whole human family into common communion. The only 
time in the long calendar of the year when men and women 


seem by one consent to a their shut- -up hearts freely.— 
Dickens. 
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Secondary Schools 
to Cooperate with 
Selective Service 


HE previous physical and mental | 


health of registrants is to become 
a part of their Selective Service records. 
Medical field agents, attached to each 
local draft board, will accumulate in- 
formation on a registrant’s work rec- 
ord, health history, and social adjust- 
ment. This information is to be held 
in strictest confidence by the investiga- 
tors and induction personnel. 


Secondary schools are expected to 
cooperate in giving educational and 
social adjustment information as weil 
as the county health, welfare, and social 
organizations. The schools will pro- 
vide histories on (1) potential regis- 
trants before they leave school through 





graduation, or otherwise; and (2) reg- | 


istrants supposedly available for immedi- 
ate service. 


This information will enable the | 


armed forces’ examining physicians to 
determine more accurately the regis- 
trant’s qualifications for service. It 1s 
expected that this system will help pro- 
tect the individual who is not qualified 
mentally and physically for any of the 
services, and at the same time make 
available for the armed forces some 
individuals who might have been re- 


jected under the procedure formerly | 


used. 

a 
Tyrone pupits, in the Third War 
Loan Drive, purchased and sold bonds 
and stamps in the amount of $112,- 
271.20. Of this amount, $57,069.85 


was raised by the high school pupils ” 


and the rest by the elementary pupils. 
Nearly one-fourth of Tyrone’s quota 
was raised through the schools accord- 
ing to Norman Miller, superintendent. 


New Teacuers in the Oil City school 
district are Katruryn B. Bricut, ele- 
mentary music instructor; JoHN W. 
Encuisu, director of guidance and as- 
sistaht principal of the Senior High 
School; Henrietta Hunter, elementary 
physical education; Mrs. Haze. W. 
Linpsey and Mary EstTetta Watson, 
intermediate curriculum; Heren R. 
Focite, commercial; Everyn A. Moyar, 
English, Dorotuy V. Nort, com- 
mercial, MarcaretT Rem, English, 
KATHERINE RippLe, mathematics, JEAN- 
NETTE SALKIN, vocational home eco- 
Nomics, and RutTH KAMMERDIENER, 
commercial, all in the Senior High 
School. 


Every TEACHER and employe of the 
Corry school district has signed for a 
payroll deduction for the purchase of 
war bonds. Ralph S. Dewey is super- 
intendent of schools. 






















































Mr. A: "I certainly wouldn't 
choose an insurance 
policy for pleasure 
reading," 


Mr. B: "Not unless you were 
convalescent....and 
it was an Educators 
policy}" 





Mr. B is right. It's an amazing thing, 
after you've been disabled, to get out 
your Educators policy and SEE how all- 
inclusive the protection is. 


You find yourself saying, "Why, that's 
exactly my case...I can collect" All 
because an Educators policy covers you 
for a maximum number of situations. 


Yes, READING an Educators policy can be 
a pleasure,.WRITING a check to pay for 
it is painless...personal ARITHMETIC is 
vastly simplified when the benefits ar- 
rive to help pay your bills. 


== Ask for information on Class M 
7. (individual) or Blue Seal (Group) 
-- Protectiones.-.each an outstand- 
ing value in the field of Income 
Insurance for Teachers. 





Ve E f 7 aaah MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
& HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Northeastern Convention District 


MEETING of the House of Delegates of the North- 
éastern Convention District of the PSEA was held in 
the Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, November 6. 
John E. Piatt, president, Wyoming, presided. 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre, district representa- 
tive on the PSEA Executive Council, gave a report on the 
work done by the Council. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Franklin S. Noetling, Trevorton 
Secretary, Molly Lawler, Jessup 
Representative to the PSEA Executive Council, James Cur- 
ran, Carbondale 
Resolutions 

1. We pledge our continued support of and cooperation 
in all war measures instituted by the President of the 
United States and our State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in furthering the war effort. 

2. We ask the State Legislative Committee to prepare 
suitable bills to be introduced at the next session of the 
Legislature to guarantee salary adjustments to meet the 
higher cost of living and to compare favorably with the 
salaries in industry, to include in the long-range program 
the single salary schedule, and to stress to the Legislature 
the dire need of our financially distressed school districts. 

3. We favor the increase of annual dues in the State 
organization. 

4. We request the Pennsylvania State Legislature and the 
Governor to amend the school code abolishing that part 
pertaining to the rating of teachers, returning it to the form 
of the original Mundy Tenure Act. We strongly feel that 
the Rating Card is an attempt to do away with Tenure, 











Washington National Group Sickness and 
Accident Insurance specially designed for 
teachers has been tried and proven over a 
period of many years. 

This experience is your guarantee of a 
sound, sure, Group Plan. 

It’s Important These Days—Insure Your 
Salary. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO 


Penna. Group Office—416 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Northeastern District President 


Franklin S. Noetling was elected 
president of the Northeastern Con. 
vention District at the meeting of 
the delegates held at Wilkes-Barre 
on November 6. 

Mr. Noetling, born in Colum. 
bia County, was graduated from 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
in 1913, and was granted the de. 
gree of A.M. by Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929. He taught in 
Ohio before serving for eight years 
at Weatherly and five years as 
supervising principal at Watson- 
town. He is now serving the fif- 
teenth term as supervising principal of Zerbe Township 
schools, Trevorton. 





S. NoETLING 


FRANKLIN 





and that Tenure is weakened, or abolished as long as this 
pernicious section remains on the statutes. We further 
urge that legislation be enacted that where suspensions 
occur teachers be suspended solely on the basis of seniority. 

5. The Northeastern Convention District expresses _ its 
appreciation to the Wilkes-Barre school district and to the 
superintendent of schools, A. E. Bacon, for the use of the 
Coughlin High School for this meeting. The membership 
of the House of Delegates join in the expression of thanks 
for the hospitality and courtesy extended to them. 





Latin Week in Pennsylvania 


ATIN Week, which was observed for the first time in 

the State of Pennsylvania last spring, will be celebrated 
in 1944 from February 28 to March 3. At the present time 
when vocational and practical subjects have flooded the 
curricula, many parents and even more children have but 
a scant idea of what Latin is and has meant in the de- 
velopment of our civilization. They look upon Latin as 
something strange and foreign, quite remote from daily 
experience. 

The programs for Latin Week of 1943 were of so 
varied a scope that parents, non-Latin students, and even 
teachers of other subjects were amazed that Latin can be 
just as vital, just as attractive, just as interesting a subject 
for public demonstration as any other subject. 

At the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, there was a 
rally of students of Latin from the secondary schools of 
the city and suburban area, both public and private, secular 
and parochial, with 1100 students present. There was a 
Latin Quiz program, questions furnished by 21 suburban 
schools; a choral rendition of the prologue of the Aeneid 
set to music by Margaret Marsh of the Girls’ High School; 
Vergil’s life as told by his puppet; a talk by Mrs. Curtis 
Bok, whose training in Latin and Greek gave her speech 
much weight with the youth of today. 

Programs of the schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity con- 
sisted of radio programs for students; Pericles’ “Oration 
to the Athenians on Democracy” was so modern in its ap 
peal that it might have been judged to be a speech de- 
livered to the people of today; the adult radio program 
had an inspiring panel discussion led by James Stinchcomb 
of the University of Pittsburgh, assisted by a minister, an 
attorney, a trustee of a college, and a member of the board 
of education. At a Special Sky Show at the Buhl Plane- 
tarium there were 1500 pupils in attendance from 33 
schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity; there were special ac- 
tivities in individual high schools; displays of posters; 
assembly skits and plays; fashion shows; guest speakers; 
notices of Latin Week in local newspapers. 
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Other schools scattered far and wide over the State had 
equally interesting, varied, and inspiring programs that at- 
tracted favorable comments. These included an exhibit 
based on Wendell Willkie’s words, “True victory requires 
liberally-educated citizens”; posters depicting Roman life and 
civilization showing the relation of Latin to music, to 
French, to Spanish, to U. S. law, to science, to English; 
advertisements which made use of Latin words or deriva- 
tives; insignia and Latin mottoes of many units of the 
U. S. armed forces; Latin banquets; Latin magazine, 
“Nunc et Tunc” of the Warren High School; speakers 
on Roman law, effect of Roman civilization on the present 
day, the value of Latin, importance of Latin in prepara- 
tion for life work; map of the United States showing Latin 
mottoes of more than half of the states; girls’ and boys’ 
names of pure Latin origin; radio programs, comparing 
ancient times and problems with modern; a round table 
discussion of “Importance of Latin in School Curriculum” 
in Butler. Elizabeth White, president of the Pennsylvania 
School Association of Classical Teachers, presided, assisted 
by a physician, an attorney, a pharmacist, and an English 
teacher. 

Assembly programs were interspersed with plays, such 
as: “What’s the Use?” “What Latin Means to Me,” “What 
I Have Gained from the Study of Latin,” “A Day without 
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Language.” Songs, the Easter story, the Beatitudes, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Salute to the flag were given in 
Latin. The essay contest in Latrobe High School was won 
by a boy in the sophomore class, who wrote an excellent 
essay on “Latin’s Contribution to the War-torn World,” 
with special reference to the Romance languages, to law, 
to medicine, to military defenses, to science, and to mathe- 
matics. He stated that Latin is still the language of cul- 
ture, but it has also great practical worth. 

These programs may prove suggestive to teachers who 
are planning for Latin Week in 1944. 





How proud we ought to be, young and old, to live in 
this tremendous, thrilling, formative epoch in the human 
story and how fortunate it was for the world that when 
these great trials came upon it, there was a generation that 
terror could not conquer and brutal violence could not 
enslave. 

Let all who are here remember that we are on the stage 
of history and that whatever our station may be, whatever 
part we have to play, great or small, our conduct is liable 
to be scrutinized not only by history but by our own 
descendants. 

Let us rise to the full level of our duty and of our 
opportunity and let us thank God for the spiritual reward 
He has granted for all forms of valiant and faithful service. 
—Winston CuHurcHILL, September 7, 1943. 








Latin,” “A Sophomore’s Dream,” and “Trial of the Latin 





Tue partes for the 31st Annual School- 
men’s Week held at the University of 
Pennsylvania have been announced as 
March 22 to 25, 1944. This is one of 
the largest educational gatherings in 
the country with an annual attendance 
in excess of 8000. Due to the fact that 
the attendance is largely from Penn- 
sylvania and nearby areas, it has not 
been necessary to cancel this meeting for 
reasons of transportation. 

Four RESIDENTS of Pennsylvania have 
made contributions to the pages of the 
October issue of Instructor. The fol- 
lowing have verse recitations on the 
page “Suggestions for October Pro- 
grams”; Norman C. Schlichter, Ann- 
ville; Dorothy Watkeys, Collegeville; 
Mrs. Grayce Krogh Boller, Philadel- 
phia. The “Teachers? Help-One-An- 
other Club” Department includes a brief 
article, “Calendar Questions” by Marga- 
ret E. Parry, Homestead. 

THe Scuuytkitt Haven Parent- 
Teacher Association annual member- 
ship roll call resulted in the enrolling 
of 1505 members which not only rep- 
resents a 15% increase, but marks a 
new high in membership for the largest 
local unit in the State Congress. 

Tue Cuester school district ‘is con- 
tinuing to extend a _ developmental 
reading program through the grades of 
the junior high schools. Last year it 
was added to all curricula of the sev- 
enth grades; this year it is a part of 
the eighth grades’ curricula. The 
program is a positive one that provides 
continued improvement of necessary 
basic reading skills. It is being taught 
as part of the English program by the 
teachers of English in the junior high 
schools. 


needed . 





A Helpful Hint for You 


| Pil 











tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
concentration and attention. 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
1s not enough to go around. And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 


THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 





T is reported to us that pilots on 


... We know this is so in factories 














“s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books t 
ance with many other books they may never hav 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enou 


Younc America’s ENGLisH. Helen F. Dar- 
inger and Frances G. Sweeney. Book 


One, 446 pp., $1.24; Book Two, 478 pp., 


$1.32; Book Three, 470 pp. $1.40. 
Illus. World Book Co. 
In the new junior high school _ series, 


“Young America’s English,” the teacher will 
find that a natural learning environment is 
created and maintained. From beginning to 
end, the units employ socially useful enter- 
prises as the basis of language instruction. 
Units on Knowing Your Community, Power 


r 





Temple University 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


fer Teacher 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 
& 


Temple University presents a 
complete selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and 
superintendents. If you require 
credits for certification, or if 
you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple 
Summer Session is ideally suited 
to your needs. The regular Uni- 
versity facilities are available, 
and inadditiontoitseducational 
advantages, the University— 
and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cul- 
tural recreational opportuni- 
ties. You'll enjoy spending a Sum- 
mer tn Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1944. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 














in the Twentieth Century, Neighbors North 
and South, You and Your Friends, Getting 
Your Money’s Worth, For Pleasure and Profit, 
and Democracy’s Road are typical. The 
mastery of essential language skills and _tech- 


niques is provided for in lessons on oral 

and written communication, creative expres- 

sion, obtaining and organizing information, 

group cooperation. 

PLaNEs FoR BoB aND ANDY. Miriam B. 
Huber, F. S. Salisbury, A. I. Gates. 
352 pp. Illus. Macmillan 


The fourth-book of the Core-Vocabulary 
Readers. It gives the story of aviation, the 
primary purpose of which is to foster positive 
and active interests in aviation and to bring 
the attitudes, thinking, and activities of chil- 
dren into close relation with the world’s air 
progress. The technical aspect of flying and 
the principles of aerodynamics have been 
held to the simplest levels, and while the 
story covers the significant historical periods 
in the development of aviation, its chief ob- 
jective is to give children a story centering 
around characters whose achievements in avi- 
ation children can identify .themselves. Many 
activities are open to teacher and _ pupil— 
visits to airports, construction of planes, iden- 
tification of parts of plane, etc. The vocabu- 
lary of the book is controlled. 


AMERICAN Nations. W. W. 
and Helen G. Thomas. 388 pp. 
Ginn. $1.68 

A new geography which aims to strengthen 
the pupil’s appreciation of the United States, 
its resources and its use of them, to make 
him more hemisphere-minded, to prepare him 
to understand postwar problems as well as 
those of America at war. The study of the 
United States is organized in five sections or 
groups of states. A series of regional maps 
is provided. Adequate attention is given to 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, and 
the American lands in the West Indies and to 
our neighbors to the north and to the south. 
There are special chapters on Our Bordering 
Oceans and on the United States in its global 
setting. A workbook and a teacher’s manual 
may be obtained. 


Atwood 


Illus. 


THE 


Robert 
Little, 


UsiInG THE WEALTH OF THE WorLD. 
I. Adriance. 444 pp. Illus. 
Brown 

A text in economics for high school boys 
and girls which gives a description of the 
economic process. The opening chapter in- 
troduces subject and text to the student. The 
following chapters describe the aspects of our 

economic system with which. the student, as a 


consumer-citizen, is most familiar. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of the agencies involved 
in the economic process of transforming 


nature’s store of resources into finished goods 
and services for the consumer. A final chap- 
ter characterizes our economic system, de- 
scribes briefly other economic systems, and 
ends with “a few challenges and ideas that 
indicate the direction the ‘American Way’ 
must take.” 

PsycHoLocy. Lawrence A. 
Averill. 574 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
This elementary textbook in_ psychology 
provides the beginning student with an under- 
standing of the elements of psychology which 
will help him as an adolescent to know 
himself better and to adjust more satisfyingly 
to the various categories of experience. Anec- 
dotal materials, diagrams, and _ illustrations 
have been chosen for their appeal to young 
people and for their power to captivate their 
124 


INTRODUCTORY 


hey want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
e the time to read. The following announcements, 
gh information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


unless signed, do not purport to be 


interest as well as to fix the inherent lesson, 
References are from the world’s great classic 
and contemporary  literature—fiction, _bio- 
graphy, adventure, poetry, drama. 


New Scnooits For A New Cutture. C. M. 
MacConnell, E. O. Melby, C. O. Arndt. 
242 pp. Harper. $2.50 

This book tells the story of a pioneer ex- 
periment in high school education conducted 

since 1937 at the New School, Evanston, Ill. 

The authors contend that public education 

has failed to meet the democratic challenge 

by providing the educational environment and 
teaching methods essential to the very ex- 
istence of our democracy. And they show 
what the New School has done at the second- 


ary school level to “explore the values of 
democracy, teach its processes, and_ establish 
habits and attitudes” which produce good 


citizens for America. The book provides 
much of interest and value to those who want 
to try new methods. 





Books Received 


California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif.: 
OccuPaTIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY—Ad- 
vanced Series. Devised by E. A. Lee and 
L. P. Thorpe 
Christopher Publishing House, 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THe DEeIFIcaATION OF LincoLn. I. D. Car- 
diff. $1.75 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
Tests oF CriticaAL THINKING. Goodwin 
Watson and E. M. Glaser 


1140 Colum- 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


TEACHING GuIDE To A Stupy UNIT ON THE 
Postwak Worip—Lesson plans for arti- 
cles appearing in Senior Scholastic Maga- 
zine and World Week—prepared by the 
Editors and Clarence D. Athearn. 32 
pp. Size 814” x 11”. Supplied with 
classroom orders for Scholastic Magazines. 

To help teachers organize the wide range 
of material in Senior Scholastic and World 

Week’s weekly study units on the Postwar 

World, the Editors have prepared a_hand- 

book which summarizes the major themes 

in each article, provides discussion questions 
and suggested activities in connection with the 
material. The manual contains 32 study units 
which correspond to the weekly articles in 
the magazines. The study units are divided 
into six major units. The first section deals 
with the background of the present war, and 
the second with problems of rehabilitation 
of war-impoverished countries and control of 
defeated Axis powers. A very important 
feature is the discussion of various plans for 
world security. Under the heading Eco- 
nomics of Peace, proposals for full employ- 
ment, distribution of goods, and planned _ pro- 
duction are discussed. The new _ scientific 
processes, the improved methods of transpor- 
tation and communication are in the fifth 


unit. The last section is devoted to prob- 
lems of education. The manual also contains 
special projects for English classes, such as 


an historical study of Utopias and the modern 


‘drama’s interpretation of contemporary prob- 
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lems. There is also a list of community | 
projects, a list of source material—films, | 
books, periodicals, radio scripts. The Pre- 
Opinion and Review tests give teachers a | 
means of gauging how the study units differ | 
from the pupils’ ideas and how much they | 
remember after studying them. 





U. S. Government Publications 


ARMY 
War 


SPECIAL- 
Depart- | 


ABOUT THE 
PROGRAM. 


EssENTIAL Facts 
IZED TRAINING 
ment | 

INFORMATION FOR PuBLIC SPEAKERS ON Foop | 
Waste. Dept. of Agriculture 

New Soncs For SCHOOLS AT WAR. 
Department 

PuysicAL FirNEss FOR STUDENTS IN COLLEGEs | 
AND UNIVERSITIES. PuystcaL Fitness | 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION FOR THE 
Vicrory Corps. Office of Education 

These publications may be 


Treasury 


secured from | 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SociAL Stupy 
MareriaAL. National Assn. of Manufac- | 
turers, 14 W. 49 St., New York 20, N. Y. | 

CBS AMERICAN ScHOoL OF THE AiR. Col- | 
umbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison | 
Ave., New York, N. Y. | 

Nature’s BaNK—TuHE Sort. PLANTS AND 
AntMALs” LivE ‘ToGETHER. RAINDROPS 
AND Muppy Rivers. Woutp You Like | 
to Have Livep WHEN—? Four books for 
grade schools that deal with the funda- 
mentals of conservation. National Wild- 
life Federation, 1212-16 St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONSUMER IN WarTIME.  Les- 
sons on Budgeting and Wise Buying, Con- 
sumer-Retailer Cooperation, Homemakers’ 
Care of Household Equipment, Home- 
makers’ Clothing Problems, Homemakers’ 
Food Problems, Housing Our Families in 
Wartime, Introduction and Directions for 
Setting Up Course. Leaflets for the Con 
sumer Course issued by the State Council 
of Defense, Harrisburg 


THe Races OF MANKIND. Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
30 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. $0.10 J 

A Reaper’s GuipE To EpucaTion. Books 
about education for Americans. National 
Education Assn., 1201-16 St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

STANDARDS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD RECREATION 
AREAS AND Facivities. National Recrea- 
tion Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. ¥. 





Wartime Social Srupres IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHooL. W. Linwood Chase. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 


1201-16 St., Washington 6, D. C. $1 
WartTIME SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSINESS TEACH- 
ERS. South-Western Publishing Co., 201 
W. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, O. 


‘ 


——— 


THE ESTATE OF RutH WaANGER, who 
was principal of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls and who 
died August 18, according to the pro- 
visions of the will, will be used to pro- 
vide scholarships for students in  col- 
leges of their own choosing unless there 
should be established in Philadelphia a 
Iree city college. The will suggests 
that recipients of scholarships “shall 
have at least average ability but must 
have high standards of social respon- 
sibility.” 
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To Meet Today’s Goals in Arithmetic 


Number Readiness Series 
CAMPBELL-WREN-OSBURN 


Grades III-VIII 





Carefully and successfully develops under- 
standing as essential to the growth of skill 


in arithmetic. 





STRESSES practice in thinking through quantitative problems. 


DEVELOPS interest in the fundamentals through wide application to 
children’s present interests and their daily experiences of modern 


living. 


PROVIDES efficient review of previously learned skills. The practice 
and testing program in all books is scientific, thorough, and easy to 


handle. 


Rich in social, economic, and informational material 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 











1530 Chestnut St. 


and experienced teachers in many states. 
years. Enroll now for a better position. 


J. B. Stokes, Jr., Proprietor 





NATION-WIDE TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2, PA. 


For over 26 years we have rendered continuous placement service to both inexperienced 
Best opportunities for advancement in several 


Phone: Rittenhouse 6223 


Miss A. L. Campbell, Mgr. 











Hicuianp school of Abington Town- 
ship, T. Russell Frank, principal, sold 
bonds and stamps to the value of $6960 
in the third War Bond drive. The 
school has 300 pupils, all in the first 
six grades. 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT and _ treas- 
urer, Clarence E. Berner and Thomas 
W. McMillan, of the Camp Hill school 
board were honored at a farewell din- 
ner in October. The dinner was pre- 
pared by the home economics depart- 
ment of the high school under the di- 
rection of Esther Clemens. William R. 
Naugle, vice-president, served as toast- 
master. 

Pupits and teachers of Kane public 
schools are supporting Uncle Sam by 
buying War Stamps and Bonds. In 
the Third War Loan Drive the total 
for all the schools was $5,818.20, with 
an average of $5.29 per pupil. The 
teachers are enrolled 100% in the pay- 
roll-deduction plan for buying bonds. 
All schools have Minute-Man flags 
which are flown each month following 
a 90% or over record for one month. 


A NEW PRINTED BOOKLET, “How to 
Use an Encyclopedia,” is obtainable 
from the Quarrie Corporation, pub- 
lishers of “The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia.” Based on the “World Book,” 
this revision of an earlier mimeo- 
graphed booklet will aid librarians and 
teachers who are introducing boys and 
girls to encyclopedias in general. Ad- 
dress The Reference Library, The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Price 10 
cents. 

Towarp THE END of the Third War 
Loan Drive, Philadelphia school chil- 
dren organized a “commando attack” 
on the shortage the city faced in its 
3ond quota. After a meeting of school 
principals, it was decided to enroll 
100,000 public-school pupils in Phila- 
delphia’s Blue Star Brigade of volun- 
teer solicitors. In response to requests 


from both public and parochial schools, 
the last week of the campaign was des- 
ignated “Buy a Bomber Week,” so that 
pupils ‘might credit their sales to the 
schools’ individual drives to sell enough 
bonds to buy a bomber. 





QNOTES aw NEWSO 


E. Wirsur Lone of College Park, 
Maryland, formerly superintendent of 
Jeannette schools, has been named 
superintendent of Sunbury schools to 
succeed Oliver C. Kuntzleman, who is 
on military leave. Dr. Long has been 
serving as a community war service 
specialist of the U. S.. 

Mary H. Poorer succeeds Zoe I. Hirt, 
who retired, as school psychologist of 
the Erie schools. Miss Pooler had been 
the supervisor of special education for 
Erie, Crawford, and Warren Counties 
for the past four years. 


Ray M. Zaner of Woolrich, who has 
served as president of the Clinton 
County local branch for the past four 
years, has been elected supervising 
principal of the Ralston, Clinton Coun- 
ty, schools. 


GLENN Lyte has been elected prin- 
cipal to fill a vacancy at Beech Creek, 
Clinton County. 


Lestie W. Kinprep has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor Asso- 
ciation, according to an announcement 
of its board of directors. Dr. Kindred, 
who is a professor of education at 
Temple University, has been granted 
a leave of absence by that institution 
to assume responsibilities of this posi- 
tion during the current year. He suc- 
ceeds Paul A. Devine of the Training 
Division of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, 


Rurus H. Firzceratp, vice-chancel- 
lor of the University of Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws at the convocation exercises cf 
the University of Pennsylvania in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Fitzgerald made the com- 
mencement address. 

Joanna AYERS, representing the 
Foundation established by William H. 
Danforth, St. Louis, Missouri, will 
spend the coming year on the campus 
of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
spiritual growth of college students re- 
gardless of denomination. Indiana 
was chosen as one of the institutions 
to be served by the Foundation follow- 
ing a visit last spring to the campus 
by Dean William Jesse Baird, Berea 
College, Kentucky, head of the founda- 
tion’s school. 

R. G. Watters, Grove City College, 
has been elected a member of the ad- 
ministrative board of the National 


Council for Business Education for a 
term of four years. The National Coun- 
cil represents all regional, state, and 
local business education associations in 
the country. 





Bruce M. Box, former high school 
principal of Lehigh Township, Wayne 
County, has accepted the position of 
head of the mathematics department 
and director of the student council of 
Waymart High School. 

NicHotas C. Feronti, who has taught 
in the Johnsonburg schools for the past 
seven years, has been elected super- 
vising principal at Stoystown. 

ExizaBetH WuirteE has gone from her 
position of Latin teacher in the Butler 
schools to one in Bala-Cynwyd Junior 
High School. Miss White is president 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Classical Teachers. 

Donato W. CampBELL, résearch and 
statistics adviser of the Department of 
Public Instruction, was appointed di- 
rector of reference and research for the 
public schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
effective November 15. Before coming 
to the Department in 1938, Dr. Camp- 
bell was principal of the Junior-Senior 
High School in Downingtown for two 
years. 

BessE WeENTZEL, supervisor of art in 
the Wilkes-Barre city schools, reports a 
recent contribution of the Art Depart- 
ment to the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies as follows: “Recently we shipped 
twelve cartons of Junior Red Cross 
work overseas. These articles con- 
sisted of hundreds of greeting cards, 
wall decorations, Christmas greeting 
posters, 400 Christmas gift boxes for 
children, and 2,000 menu covers.” 
These articles should bring Christmas 
cheer to soldiers overseas. 

Cuartes P. Emery is the new junior- 
senior high school principal of the 
Downingtown schools. Mr. Emery was 
principal of the West Ward elementary 
school nine years previous to his ac- 
cepting the principalship of the East- 
town Township school at Berwyn. 

Miriam B. Bootu of Erie is a co- 
author of one of the new pamphlets 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Illinois. The publication — is 
“Junior High School English in Time 
of War,” which is one of a series on 
Communication, War, and Reconstruc- 
tion. 

K. ApessA Martin retired in June as 
principal of the Rosemont school, Rad- 
nor Township, after twenty-one years 
of service. STELLA S. BALENTINE, a 
former teacher in the Wayne elementary 
school, is now principal of the Rose- 
mont school. 

Feiix Mortey, president, Haverford 
College, was appointed a member of a 
Commission on Citizenship at a recent 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges. 
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KaTHARINE Pontius, supervisor of 
health teaching at the State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, has _pro- 
duced a volume of “Outlines in Health 
and Physical Education for Primary 
Grades,” supplementing her previous 
“Outlines” for the higher grades. The 
book is a golden treasury of aids for 
teachers in this field, replete with ways 
and means of presenting health ma- 
terial, lists of graded lessons and _ ac- 
tivities for all groups, a profusion of 
games, mimetics, and teaching devices, 
and a bibliography of standard health 
works. This vade mecum is designed 
to save the busy teacher a vast num- 
ber of hours of search-worry and meth- 
ods-making headaches. The book is 
printed in a limited edition, but it can 
be made available for those who wish 
to procure copies. Write to the head 
of the department of education, D. W. 
La Rue, at the college. 

THe PurtaperpHia Surburban Prin- 
cipals’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for a two-year term: 
President, A. J. Chamberlain, Falls 
Township; vice-president, Charles Chaf- 
fee, Downingtown;  secretary-treasurer, 
W. W. Eshleman, West Pottsgrove 
Township. 

THe CaruisteE branch of the PSEA 
recently passed a resolution honoring 
the teaching service of Mrs. Emma 
Thompson McGowan. Mrs. McGowan 
is retiring after 30 years of active service 
in the Carlisle schools. The resolu- 
tion recognized her untiring efforts, 
her loyal friendship, and her coopera- 
tion in school work and spoke of the 
esteem of her colleagues and students. 

Tue PirrspurGH scHoots will try out 
an Education for Democracy program 
similar to one which has been in op 
eration for four years in Springfield, 
Mass., schools. Alice Halligan, assist- 
ant supervisor of guidance, placement, 
and adult education in Springfield, 
described the program at a recent meet- 
ing of Pittsburgh school principals. 
She said that Springfield schools are 
teaching students to think clearly and 
to avoid emotional biases which hinder 
clear thinking in order to eliminate 
prejudices that keep the country from 
being a perfect democracy. One of the 
courses deals with the contributions 
of various religious groups. Parents 
also participate in the program and are 
reached through parent-teacher  dis- 
cussion groups, forums, and non-par- 
tisan political rallies. 

NEw sUPERVISING PRINCIPALS in Berks 
County are: Lester F. DeLons, 
Womelsdorf; Norman L. Frey, Kutz- 
town; Tuomas B. BorpNer, Werners- 
ville. 
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SnypDER County is 100% in PSEA, 
NEA, and Welfare contributions. It 
was also 100% in the NEA War and 
Peace Fund drive of last May. An 
interesting business meeting of the lo- 
cal branch was held October 8 in con- 
nection with the county institute. 
October 7 the local branch held its 
annual teachers’ and directors’ banquet 
in Middleburg. All but two of the 
teachers in the county and 41 of 90 
directors were present. 

THE SCHOOL Boys AND GIRLS of Potter 
County have recently helped the farm- 
ers of the county to harvest more than 
2,000,000 bushels of potatoes. This 
was done by close cooperation between 
the schools and the potato growers. 

Two sPECIAL CHAPEL programs high- 
lighted the observance of American 
Education Week, November 7-13, on 
the campus of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester. Edwin W. Adams, 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of secondary education in Phila- 
delphia, elaborated on the theme of the 
week, “Education for Victory.” “The 
High School’s Contribution to the War 
Effort” was the theme of a discussion 
conducted by three high school students 
as the other special program. The 
students representing the schools were 
from West Chester, Coatesville, and 
Lansdowne. 

Tue Bronxvitte, New York, board 
of education has engaged the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau of the University 
of Pennsylvania to conduct a survey of 
the Bronxville schools. The commit- 
tee in charge of the survey is E. D. 
Grizzell, F. M. Garver, and William 
E. Arnold, all members of the faculty 
of the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Recent CHANGES in the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania include the appoint- 
ment of Viola Theman, formerly con- 
sultant in elementary education at 
East Orange, New Jersey, as assistant 
professor of education; the resignation 
of Helen A. Field as professor of edu- 
cation; the promotion of William E. 
Arnold from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of education, and a leave of ab- 
sence to R. D. Matthews who has re- 
ceived a commission in the Navy. 





Necrology 


Harry J. Bartiow, principal of the 
Mehoopany, Wyoming County schools, 
was killed accidentally while hunting on 
November 5. 

Grace I. Henry of Penbrook, retired 
Dauphin County school supervisor and 
teacher, died October 27. Miss Henry 


taught 47 years in Dauphin County 


schools, 


Ensicn Epwin C. CRrercER, Jr., a 
former Lower Paxton Township High 
School teacher, died recently in a plane 
crash three months after he had been 
assigned to sea duty. 

Cuares E, NeEviLte, principal of the 
Jay Cooke Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, died July 3. 

Harvey E. Srascer, retired Williams- 
port teacher, died October 19 of a heart 
attack. Mr. Stabler, who had taught 
in Williamsport and Lycoming Coun- 
ty schools for 49 years, was principal 
of the Stevens Junior High School at 
the time of his death. 


Extra F. Kennepy, a retired Dormont | 


school teacher, died August 31. 

Cavin L. Gruser, retired dean of 
education of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, died July 21. 


Mrs. Ciara FRritcH 


LAWRENCE, re- | 
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tired Berks County school teacher, died | 


recently. 


Kate B. Lurr, who taught second | 


and third grades in the Wernersville 
schools, died July 7 in the Reading 
Hospital. 


Mrs. Rusy Hanptey Watton, who | 


taught several years in the schools of 
Crawford County, died at her home 
near Meadville on July 12. 


Harry E. Gress, 70, former super- | 


intendent of schools at Lancaster and 
Monessen, died October 9 at his home 
in Millersville. 

Mrs. Etta Dicut Wo trorp of New 
Castle died very suddenly September 
28 after having taught a day of school. 
Mrs. Wolford had taught 35 years in 
the elementary schools. Seven of these 
years were in the rural schools of 
Mercer and Lawrence Counties and 28 
in the Thaddeus Stevens school of New 
Castle. 

Ora Dee Rocers, Latin teacher in 
the Senior High School, New Castle, 
was struck by an automobile and fatally 
injured October 11. 
taught school for 36 years and had 


Miss Rogers had | 





planned to retire at the close of the | 


year. 

——_ 
Calendar 
December 10-11—Annual Convention | 


of the Pennsylvania State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Harrisburg 

December 15-17—American Vocational 
Assn. Convention, Chicago, IIl. 

December 28-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1944 

February 2—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 28-March 3—Latin Week 

March 24-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 








7 health and accident cov- 
erage at low cost . . that’s your 
*“Insurance Quotient!” And it’s the kind 
of “I. Q.” that can be improved simply 
by getting P-H protection. 

The Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate costs less than 10¢ a day .. . 
and provides protection against salary 
losses and expenses due to sickness or 
accident. This liberal plan is designed for 
teachers only . . . covers all diseases, all 
accidents and personal quarantine. Note 
these generous benefits which are only 
some of the provisions of the P-H Cer- 
tificate : 


$25.00 per week for confining sickness. 
$12.50 per week for non-confining sick- 
ness. 
$12.50 per week for convalescence. 
$37.50 per week while in hospital— 
($5.35 per day). 
Find out all about the P-H Certificate 
—available in 34 and 1 units also. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ENJOY 











HEN the schools opened in September 1942, the 

outlook was dark on all fighting fronts. As the 
schools open in 1943 the United Nations have assumed the 
offensive. 

We have successfully met the first test of this war. The 
dictators declared that this great democracy could not learn 
quickly enough to unite and fight. The citizens of “de- 
cadent” democracies, they said, could never match the 
efficiency of the “master races” of totalitarian states. That 
boastful arrogance has been proved false. We have won 
some important battles. We have beaten back the immedi- 
ate threat. 


A More Exacting Test 

Now we face the second test. It is a much more exact- 
ing test than the first. Will we, now that the immediate 
danger to ourselves has been reduced, maintain for the 
long pull ahead an unbreakable national unity, a clarity of 
purpose, an untiring spirit for the next offensive? The 
casualty lists grow longer; the wounded begin to fill our 
hospitals; the annoyances and deprivations on the home 
front increase. Will we maintain the pace? Will we 
steadily increase it as time goes on? Will we be so clear 
regarding the purposes for which we fight that we will 
discover and reject the spurious “peace offensive” that may 
begin at any time? Will we and our Allies maintain 
mutual confidence and complete cooperation? If a major 
setback befalls us, will we grit our teeth, rally our forces, 
and start all over again? Will we conduct a national elec- 
tion in the midst of war without subordinating the national 
welfare to partisan advantages? Will we be able to solve 
our domestic problems,—inflation, rationing, manpower, 
relationships among all the races, all the creeds, all the 
different economic and social groups that make America? 
We have shown that we can start quickly; now we must 
show that we do not quit too soon. 

The teachers and the students in our schools, like all 
the rest of the population, must this year continue, day in 
and day out, to give to their wartime duties an immediate 
and absolute priority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds over any and all other activities. They must teach 
and study better than ever, work harder than ever, give 
of themselves more generously than ever. They must re- 
frain from petty complaints. They must buy war bonds 
and stamps to the limit. They must avoid all forms of 
waste in the use of materials, food, clothing, time, and 
money. They must, above all, learn to maintain a strong 
and intelligent loyalty to the principles for which this nation 
is fighting. 

Without such contributions meade by the million teachers 
and the thirty million students in our schools, the outlook 
for victory would be considerably darkened or delayed. 
Student-Teacher Pledges 

There must be no slackening of effort at home as long 
as our men are fighting abroad. The Commission, there- 
fore, invites the students and teachers of America to join 
it in the following pledges: 

As Students 

We will remain in school, attend regularly, and learn 
all we can, to make ourselves effective in the service 
of our country, remembering that this war calls for 
many skilled services on the battle front and at home. 
We will safeguard our health and keep ourselves phys- 
ically fit, so that we may be strong to perform our 





*A statement adopted by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA, August 22, 1943. 





FIGHT TO THE FINISH" 


happy months will you have-—Old English Saying. 






duties, remembering that preventable illness is a serious 
handicap to full wartime efficiency of the nation. 


As Teachers 

We will provide a program of education and recreation 
for all youth, which will encourage them to continue 
in school and protect them from anti-social influences, 
remembering that they need to satisfy their desires 
for adventurous action and to feel that by continuing 
in school they can constantly grow in ability to render 
national service. 

We will foster the physical and mental health of chil- 
dren and youth, and see that remediable defects are 
promptly corrected, remembering that the duties and 
strains of war require strong bodies and healthy minds. 


Working Together 
We will faithfully observe all regulations designed to 
prevent inflation, conserve materials needed for the 
war, and secure a fair distribution of civilian goods, 
remembering that the strength of democracy lies in 
willing cooperation for the common good, 
Over and above our duties as citizens and our respon- 
sibilities as members of the school, we will seek and 
find additional opportunities to serve our nation and 
our community, remembering that small acts, when 
multiplied many times, may save lives, relieve suffer- 
ing, and hasten the hour of victory. 
We will be alert to the.defense of our schools and homes 
against enemy attack, remembering that military 
authorities have warned us that air raids are still pos- 
sible and that the lives and property of others may 
depend upon the vigilance of each one of us. 
We will strive to grow in our understanding of de- 
mocracy, in our loyalty to democratic ‘ideals, and_ in 
our practice of the democratic way of life, remembering 
that every day many Americans are giving their lives 
so that freedom may not perish from the earth. 
We will keep ourselves informed on public affairs and 
seek to be unbiased in our judgments on public ques- 
tions and the actions of public officials, remembering 
that freedom of speech should never be used for the 
sake of selfish or narrowly partisan interests. 
We will continue to teach, to study, and to learn the 
principles on which a just and lasting peace may be 
built, remembering always that we fight in this war 
to create conditions under which peace may _ prevail 
and freedom may flourish. 
We will stay in this fight to the finish, and not relax 
our efforts one split second before it is won. 

—_—- —__ 

If in the weeks and months ahead, we shall have done 
nothing to prevent the better teachers from leaving schools 
for other, better-paid employment, we shall have said in 
effect that we are not greatly concerned about depriving 
our children of their American educational _ birthright; 

that we are not bothered if our boys are drafted 
without the best physical conditioning and basic educa- 
tional preparation which the high schools can give them 
for military service. In short, we shall have said, that we 
expect to exact from the lives of our young people a dis- 
proportionately large share of the cost of this war.—From 
address of U. S. Commissioner John W. Studebaker at’ FEA 
Planning Conference, Tampa, Florida 





As many mince pies as you taste at Christmas, so many 
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ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous ex pansion of this world oe 
is creating many new opportunities for pla 
ments. Register Now. 

T . David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 














Seeking a Position? 


Many vacanies listed with us offering sala- 
ries from $1400 to $3€00. East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 20th year. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K Yocum, Mgr 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











Another aia Senden 


that T foppieit New Year! 


If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise your pre-Pearl Harbor mathe- 
matics... and ask the man u s downs one! 

The fighter pilot who has just chalked up his third victory is three long steps 
nearer home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer his happiest New Year. 
Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters back to the land they love con- 
sists of carrying manpower and womanpower—supplying the vital transpor- 
tation that is life-blood to war production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, another 17,000 are helping 
carry the war load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead with Greyhound to luxurious, 


scenic travel on a brand new scale— marked by the economy that made 
Greyhound famous—made to measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes to save a fighter’s life? 


About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood Donor headquarters, you walk out with 
a glow of pride that won't ever come off . for you've given a pint of blood that may save an 


American fighter’s life on some far battlefield. Write or phone your nearest Red Cross 
headquarters for an appointment. 











TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 


BRYAN 


M.A. Brya A 
ont. 4: Brent | PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, OUtstending placement and 
Managers counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 

















Central Pennsylvania Business College 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 

Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 

Paul G. Chandler 

E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music James G. Morgan 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ......: Adult, Business, Cooperative Education .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music Charles S$. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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